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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





UNDAY, April 22, I spent with our 
church in Augusta, Me., Rev. H. E. 
Dunnack, pastor. I received the bheartiest 
o1 welcomes, and was privileged to meet 
two splendid congregations, who also gave 
me a most generous response — indeed, 
the best response of any church thus far 
visited, so far as the first presentation is 
concerned : 19 at the morning service and 6 
in theevening. While other churches have 
exceeded the total number ot subscriptions, 
none, I think, have done better in propor- 
tion than this wide-awake little church in 
the capital city of Maine, with its hustling, 
euergetic, very-much-alive young pastor, 
now on his seventh year and the ftlood-tide 
of success. Both congregations vere ex- 
ceptionally large, the house was crowded, 
the evening congregation ovei flowed into 
the gallery, and, best of all, it was an old- 
fashioned evanyelistic Methodist meeting. 
Six young men and two young ladies were 
baptized, and at the close two young men 
came forward for prayers. This sort of 
service is the rule, however, not the excep- 
tion, hardly a week passing without some- 
body seeking pardon at the altar. 

Mr. Dunnack is tortunate in having be 
hind him a splendid corps of men. A fine 
company they are. In the morning service 
I noticed a dozen or more up in the wing 
seats at my right. At the close, they 
quickly made their way to the vestibule, 
and no young man could escape them, or 
fail to receive a welcome grasp of the hand 
and a cordial invitation to come again. I[n 
the Sunday. schoo! this entire company 
was gathered in a young men’s Bible class 
under Mr. Thorpe, the able editor of tbe 
Maine Farmer, published in Augusta. At 
the same time an even larger class of 
young ladies filled the end gallery, with 
Mr. Dannack as teacher. In the evening 
service these same young people were in 
evidence, and gave valuable assistance. 
Monday evening, I was present at the 
meeting of the Brotherhood of St. Paul, 
just organized, and here again I met a 
splendid company of men, among them 
several of the older prominent members of 
the «hurch — Mr. Thorpe, Mr. Faller, Dr. 
E. J. Roberts, Dr. Tuell, and others. Ap- 
parently this church is solving the problem 
ot how to get hold of the men. Mr. Dun- 
nack is popular among all classes, and has 
a stropg hold upon the community, as is 
evidenced by the congregations which be 
draws to hear him. During the past year 
there have been something like 130 acces- 
sions to the membership. The probation- 
ers’ list numbers 100, to which will be 
added the eight received by baptism this 
first Sunday ot the Conference year. 

Rev. S. H. Beale, an honored superannu- 
ate of the East Maine Conference, lives 
here, and sat with me on the platform. 
Augusta is also the home o! Rv. Francis 
Grovenor and Rev. Malry Kearney, both 
brethren beloved in the ministry. 

The early history of Methodism in 
Augusta is a history of struggles under 
most discouraging embarrassments. While 
the labor of Methodists in the surrounding 
country was owned and blessed ot God, 
Augusta tor a long time remained un- 
moved by their influence. The first Meth- 
odist preacher who visited Argusta was 
Epaphras Kibby, who, on invitation of 
some of the prominent people ot Augusta, 
preached in the old ‘‘Thomas House” on 
the east side of the river, in 1800. In 1802 
we find Augusta included in a circuit 
which extended from Gardiner to Bloom- 
field, wich all the intervening towns on the 
Kennebec. In that year Japheth Beale, a 
native of Bridgewater, Mass., meved to 


Augusta. He immediately joined the 
Methodist class, and was soon appointed 
leader. A second class was formed in 1807, 
with Elihu Robinson as leader. In 1808 
My. Robinson was appointed the first 
class-leader in Hallowell village, the class 
being called the ‘*‘ Hook class.’’ Up to 
1810 there was no preaching in Augusta, 
except occasionally in the evening. The 
first quarterly meeting was neld in the 
old Court House, in the latter part of 1810, 
while the love teast was held in the cab- 
inet shop ot Robinson & Beale. From this 
time till 1827 the Town House was the 
place of irregular preaching by the preach- 
ers on the Haliowell circuit; but in 1828 
Augusta was made a separate appoint- 
ment, with Daniel B. Randall preacher in 
charge. This year also witnessed the erec- 
tion of a neat and commodious house of 
worship, the sale of pewr, to raise the 
money tor building, being held on Jan. 17, 
1828, and the dedication taking place in 
November of the same year. In 1846 a 
small parsonage was built on the present 
lot on Green Street. In 1848 Stephen Allen 
was appointed preacher. The church by 
this time had become too small to accom- 
modate the people, and it was enlarged. 
This was done by cutting the building in 
two in the middle, and moving the ends 
apart so as to admit of twenty additional 
pews, these being sold for nearly enough 
to cover the expense incurred, the balance 
being raised by subscription. Ia 1857 the 
vestry was built under the church. Ex. 
tensive repairs were again made on the 
church during the pastorate of Rev. I. G. 
Ross, while the pleasant and commodious 
parsonage nuw occupied by the pastor’s 
tamily was built during the incumbency 
o1 Rev. C. S. Cummings. 

Pians are now under contemplation look- 
ing to an enlargement and remodeling ot 
the present edifice to accommodate their 
giowing work. A beautiful organ was in- 
stalled some two years age, and this, with 
a fine choir ander the leadership ot 
Mr. A. D. Russell, renders ¢ ffiicient service 
both in the morning and evening. 

Mr. Dunnack entered most enthusiastic. 
ally into the canvass with me, and, as a 
result, we have now a list of 80 names into 
whose homes Z1on’s HERALD will go the 
coming yesr. 

F. H. MorGan, 

86 Bromfield St , Boston. 





A Cloud with a Silver Lining 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has 
been sorely «fflicted by the great calamity at 
San Francisco. It ownsthree good, substantial 
properties in the city—the Chinese Mission 
Home, the Japanese Mission Home, and the 
National Training School and Desconess 
Home. The Chinese Mission Home was locat- 
ed ai 912 Washington Street, right on the edge 
of Chinatown, and in the pathway of the most 
destructive fires. The newspapers say that this 
is gone, and we tremble for the twenty-six 
women and girls who were in this Home. 
They were guarded with the greatest care to 
keep them from the life of the slave-den, and 
wicked men and wica«ed lawyers were con- 
stantly devising ways to ensnare tLem. 

The Japanese Home sheltered Japanese girls 
who came to the Uaited States to study, orto 
engage in some gainful occupation. This hasa 
fine new building only partially paid for, pur- 
chased within a few months by the Japanese 
committee, of which Mrs. Bishop Hamilton 1s 
the energetic and devoted chairman. There 
has been a large loss on this building, for it, 
too, lay straight in the pathway of the fire. 

The silver lining to the dark cloud gleamed 
on us when a telegram came from Lr. Willis, 
president of tLe National Training School. 
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reading: ‘All escaped uninjured; building 
slightly damaged. Crisis passed, desolatiun in. 
describable.” The Training Schvol is the larg. 
est property owned by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society in San Francisco: It is 
valued at $32,000, and is well located to reach 
easily all parts of the city. President Roose. 
velt issued his cali for aid, and indicated that 
such aid could well be sent through the Req 
Cross Association, where no other organizations 
are available. 

Weare glad to announce to all who would 
like their donations of staple foods, clothing or 
money to be distributed by the deaconesses of 
Methodism, that they can send at once tothe 
president of the [raining School and Veaconess 
Home. As this building stands intact (a! 
though repairs may be necessary), it can be 
used as headquarters for our Methodist relief, 
All who desire to avail themselves of this Chris- 
tian agency are invited to address Rev. Dr. 
EK. R. Willis, president of National Training 
School, 129 Haight St., San t'rancisco, Cal. 

Mrs. JANE BANCROFT ROBINS)DN, 

Chairman Training School Com. W. H. M.8. 





Relief for Methodism in San Fran- 
cisco and Vicinity 


HE Board ot Managers of the Mission- 
ary Society, at a special meeting held 
May 1, 1906, took the tolluwing action : 


“The Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Kpisc.pal Church sy m- 
pathizes with the citizens of San Francisco and 
vicinity in the great and appalling calamity 
that has befallen them through earth- 
quake and confirgration. We are sure 
that in the generous gifts made by the public 
for relief, Methodists have been largely rep- 
resented, and we urge the members of our 
church to continue 10 cooperate generously 
by contributing to the general fund while 
the stress continues. But we would remind our 
people that, while contributing to the genera! 
relief fund, they should not negiect the needs of 
our Methodist congregations who bave lost not 
only their places of worship, but private for- 
tunes as well; also of our pastors who have lost 
their personal effects and are left without sup- 
port. While the church edifises are being 
erected, temporary places of worship must be 
secured and pastors must be supported. Most 
of the congregations that have suffered the loss 
of their church property were self supporting, 
and therefore cannot be aided from the contin- 
gent fund of the Missionary Society. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to call upon our Methodist peo- 
ple to provide by special contributions the 
money so needed. The corresponding secre- 
taries have already called for special aid with- 
out naming any sum. The Board of Church 
Extension at Philadelphia has made a call for 
$250 000, to aid in rebuilding houses of worship, 
paisonages, and mission property. 

‘* This Board names (he sum of at least $25, 00 
to aid in supporting pastors and providing tem- 
porary places of worsnip, inciuding missions, 
furnishings, running expenses, etc. This fund 
shall be at the disposal of this Board of Man- 
agers through a committee consisting of the 
standing committee on Domestic Missions, the 
corresponding secretaries, and the recording 
secretary. All applications for aid must have 
the approval of a local committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Preachers’ Meeting of San Fran- 
cisco, which shali consist of an equal number 
of mini-ters and laymen, and by the resident 
Bisnop. In case the emergency fhall require it, 
the treasurer is authorized to advance sums not 
exceeding a total of $5 000, to be reiurned to the 
treasury !rom contributions for the relief fund. 

“The Preachers’ Meeting of Pittsburg, at ils 
session held on the 30.h ult., passed the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘ Resolved, That it isthe sense 
of this meeting that tnere be but one fund for 


the rejief of our preachers, people, and prop- 
erty in San Francisco, and that it should be 
distributed by one group of persons, and that 
Dr. A. B. Leonard be requesied to carry this 
action to the Missionary Board at tneir special 
meeting.’ 

* In response to this request, the Board sug- 
gests that the cortributiig congregations 
respectively snould determine, through their 
official boards, how their gifts shall be applied. 
Ail remittances for relief of pastors and ex- 
penses of places of worship, etc., should be re- 
mitted to Homer Eaton, treasurer, 150 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. Special receipts will be re- 
turned which may be credited to pastoral 
charges on their miss!ooary colleciions alter 
their apportion meuts are fully me.” 
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British Trades Union Wealth 


‘| HE number of separate trades unions 
known to the British Board of 
Trade is 1,148. The General Federation of 
Trades Unions consists of 91 associations 
with 396 226 members. When employ- 
ment has declined, the membership of the 
unions has fallen off, decreasing from 
1,940,874 at the end of 1901 to 1,866 755 at 
the end of 1904. Of the 1,866 755 mem- 
bers, 125,094, or 67 per cent., are women 
and girls, who as a class show little tend- 
ency to increase their membership. Dur- 
ing the ten years 1895 to 1904 the working 
expenses of the unions have never been 
less than 165 per cent., and in 1899 ro-e 
to 25.8. Unemployed benefits in 1904 cost 
as high as 31.7 per cent., while disputes 
cost in 1897 as much as 346. Sickness, 
accident, superannuation and other ‘‘ ben- 
efits ’’ cost 49 7 per cent. in 1899, and 31.6 
in 1897. But the accumulated funds rose 
in 1904 to $23,081,150 — about $20 per 
member, More than twice as much as in 
1895 With the passage by Parliament, 
as is likely, of more favorable legislation, 
the cause of trades unionism in Eagland 
will probably be still more accelerated. 





Americans Win at Olympic Games 


BE Olympic games, just celebrated at 
Athens, have proved a great success 

for the American competitors, who, ac- 
cording to the official list, have taken 
eleven firsts, six sevonds, and five thirds 
out of twenty-nine events, in many of 
which, however, the Americans did not 
compete. Among the contests in which 
au American stood first was the free style 
discus throwing, 100 metres swimming 
race, standing broad jump, 1500 metres 
walking match, 400-metres running race, 
1500 metres running race, 800 metres run- 
hing race, standing high jump, and bur- 
dles. The Olympic games came to an end 
with the famous Marathon race, run be- 
fore an assemblage thet totaled 200,000 
persons. While it was a source cf disap- 
pointment to many that the United States 
did pot carry off the first honors in that 
contest, the race yet fell to an American, 
William Sherring, of Canada, being the 
‘irst to finish, who covered the twenty-six 
milesin 2 hours, 51 minutes, and 24 sec- 


ods. The official timing gives it as ‘‘ 23 
85 seconds,’ but that seems almost an 
affectation of exacritude. The contestants 
in this race spent the night before the con- 
test at the residence in Marathon of For- 
eign Minister Skouzes. The finish wes in 
the stadium at Athens, before the King 
and Queen of Greece. America won the 
championship of all the games, with a 
total of 75} points. Great Britain with 
its colonies was credited with 36 points, 
Sweden with 26, Greece with 27}, Huv- 
gary with 13, and Austria with 12. 


Growth of the Banana Trade 


T is some forty years, so the story goes, 
since a Yankee skipper, by the name 
of Bush, visiting the Greater Antilles, 
and finding no other cargo, loaded up his 
schooner with bananas, which would 
‘*do for ballast, anyway.’’ That was 
the beginning of the banana trade, which 
imports into the United States ten mil- 
lions of bunches annually. Bush, the 
enterprising skipper, was lost at sea, but 
he was followed by Captain L. D. Baker, 
who finally became the head of a great 
fruit company. Asa result of the stimu- 
lation of the banana trade, American 
money now circulates freely in the British 
West Indies, and in that coin the islands 
pay tribute to Great Britain. Today a 
great ‘** trust ’’ controls two thirds of the 
entire banana output of Central America, 
Cuba, San Domingo and Jamaica, sends 
its ships to undersell competitors in any 
port where rival ships enter, and compels 
all purchasers of bananas on the streete 
of American cities to pay tribute to its 
greed. The bananas for the most part are 
shipped in swift, well veutilated steam- 
ers, built especially for that trade, and 
forwarded in fruit cars all over the United 
States. The bold venture of Skipper 
Bush has now developed into a ramified 
industry which has proved a huge suc- 
cess. 


Statistics of German Universities 


URING the recent winter the total 
nuiaber of students matriculated 

at the German universities was 42,390 — 
an increase of 2,574 over the preceding 
year, and an increase of nearly 154 per 
cent. over the number thirty years ago. 
The number of foreign students is also 
increasing. This past winter it was 
about eight per cent. of the whole, by far 
the greatest number of such students 
coming from Russia, while !he percentage 
from America exceeds that of any other 
non European country. The increase of 
law students is quite notable. These now 
comprise more than 28 per cent. of the 
whole, and far outnumber any other 
class. Students in philosophy, science 
and mathematics have also doubled in 
number. On the other hand, there has 


been a remarkable and not easily expli- 
cable decline in the study of medicine. It 
is interesting to observe that the number 
of women students is increasing. They 
are regularly matriculated at Munich, 
Heidelberg, Freiburg, Erlangen, Tiibin- 
gen and Wiirzberg, and at those uni- 
versities the number last winter was 138, 
while at Berlin, Bonn, Géttingen, and 
elsewhere 1,769 women students regis- 
tered simply as ‘‘visitors.’”’ These 
changes, especially in law and medicine, 
have an intimate relation to the national 
development of the empire itself. Tne 
attention that formeily was given to 
medicine, when German politics was 
largely a negligible quantity, is now, in 
view of the great development of civic 
activities in Germany, bestowed on eco- 
nomic, political and international ques- 
tions. In due time the study of medicine 
may assert its rights again. 





Large Ships on the Lakes 


INCE the days of Fenimore Cooper it 
has been well known that the Great 
Lakes, while not oceauic, afford the con- 
ditions of exciting and often perilous sea- 
manship ; but for a long time the Lake 
shipping has been inferior both in quan- 
tity and build. It is only of late years 
that, with the expansion of the industries 
established about the great inland seas, 
the demand for enormous steel-built cargo 
carriers has been felt and supplied. It 
cannot be said that the craft on the Great 
Lakes are very handsome in appearance. 
Most of them, especially the ‘ whale- 
backs,’’ are preposterous from an esthetic 
point of view, but they manage to doa 
vast amount of transportation work at 
comparatively low cost. A _ steamer, 
named the ‘‘ J. Pierpont Morgan,’’ has jusi 
been launched at South Chicago for the 
United States Steel Corporation, which 
will in some of her dimensions compare 
favorably with the large transatlantic 
ships. The new vesse), which is 600 feet 
long, 58 feet beam, and 32 feet deep, and 
will carry some 12,000 tons of cargo, is 
one of four sister ships being constructed 
for the Steel Trust. In depth this vessel 
is exceeded by many ocean steamers, as 32 
feet is not the extreme depth for deep sea 
ships. The depth of steamers on the 
Lakes is limited by the amount of water 
in the Sault Canal, which, over the sills 
of the great Poe lock, is but 22 feet. 
There will probably always be a differ- 
ence in the type of ship constructed for 
ocean and for lake navigation. 





Agitation for Postal Savings Banks 


HE postal saviugs bank system, which 
originated in England, has now 

been established in all the British colonies, 
as well as in Italy and Holland. These 
banks have had for their purpose the en- 
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couragement of tbrift among the poorer 
classes by furnishing a governmental de- 
pository that would be within the reach of 
all, offering perfect security for the largest 
as well as the smallest sums. The sum of 
$1,000,000 000 today represents the amount 
invested in these public institutions of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In 1855 there 
were but 300 such offices, wherein 135 peo- 
ple deposited in all £1,000. Today there 
are 14 362 post-office savings banks in the 
United Kingdom, with 9,403 852 deposi- 
tors, and a sum of $730,675,735 to the 
credit of the Department. This shows 
that one person in about every four in 
Great Britain and Ireland makes deposits 
in these banks, the average amount de- 
posited being about $75. The advantages 
to the public are perfect security from loss, 
convenience of making deposits, ease of 
repayment, safety against personaticn 
and fraud, prevention of poverty by the 
development of thrift, and the education 
of the young and untrained in the know!l- 
edge of the use and management of 
money. It is not strange, in view of these 
advantages, that the agitation for the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks in 
the United States should have grown 
more active. 





Education Bill Rouses Britons 


R. BIRRELL, the new Minister of 
Education in England, has a 

great task imposed upon him —a task 
which more than a generation ago bafiled 
the ‘‘strenuous yeomanry’”’ of Mr, 
Forster, and quite recently has baffled 
Mr. Balfour with all his philosophic 
acumen, namely, the problem of settling 
national education upon national lines. 
What with the intolerance of the Church 
of England, the greed of the Romanists, 
the sometimes obstinacy of the Dissenters, 
and the regardless secularism of the 
Laborites, the prospect of soon passing 
any measure which will attain ideal na- 
tional ends in education in Great Britain 
ise not very bright. The Birrell bill, 
which has now been introduced into 
Parliament, is in the nature of a religious 
compromise, and while it affords ‘' ex- 
tended facilities ’’ for denominxational re- 
ligious teaching, has failed to satisfy the 
inordinate demands of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in England, which through 
Cardinal Vaughan has served notice on 
the Irish Nationalists that they must 
oppose the new measure. For the 
benefit of the Romanists and the 
Hebrews a  ‘“four-fifths’’ provision 
has been inserted in the bill, which, 
in cases where four-fifths of the par- 
euts of children attending the school 
desire the privilege, permits that reli- 
gious instruction may be given, not at 
the public expense, for a half hour daily, 
in the buildings of the voluntary or the 
church schools, which will then be- 
come ‘ public elementary schools.’’ The 
** four-fifths ’’ fraction seems rather arbi- 
trary, and it is just here that the Birrell 
bill may disclose its special weakness, 
The question before the Liberal leaders is 
not an academic one, but simply the bald 
inquiry : ‘‘ What will satisfy the country, 
and work?’ In settling the problem of 
religious instruction in church schools to 
be taken over by the Government logical 
absurdities have no weight, but the ques- 
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tion resolves itself solely into the practical 
problem as to what sort of a compromise 
Parliament may be induced to vote for 
and the country be willing to endure. 





New Ministry ia Russia 


HE Witte Cabinet in Russia has 
fallen, its defeat being generally at- 
tributed to the bad effect produced on the 
people by the published draft of the “ fan- 
damental laws,’’ against which the press 
unanimously protested. M. Witte is uc- 
cused by his detractors with being a reac- 
tionary in disguise, while he himself pro. 
tests that his downfall was due to his re- 
fusal to follow the policy of M. Durnovo, 
and that he has always been the real pro- 
tector of liberalism against reaction. It 
is quite likely that M. Witte of late has 
been pursuing the policy of opportunism, 
albeit of the constructive type, and just 
now, in the disturbed state of Russian 
aftairs it bas come to be another man's 
turn to find his opportunity. That man 
happens to be M. Goremykin, who be- 
comes Premier at the head of a medi- 
ocre cabinet, while M. Witte may still 
be retained by the Czar in the posi- 
tion of adviser, or pussibly of president 
of the council. M. Goremykin is not 
rated as a statesman of the highest order, 
but he has begun well by issuing a state- 
ment declaring that the Government has 
“the full, honorable intention of carrying 
through the idea of national representa- 
tion with all that it implies,’’ that the 
‘* misfortune ’’ of having to dissolve 
parliament is not anticipated, aud that 
the Government’s purpose will be to work 
with parliament. The Constiiutional 
Democrats by their proceedings so far 
justify the expectation tbat parliament 
will be animated by a desire to devote 
itself to useful work, and that it will do 
its best to avoid any conflict with the 
Government. 


President Roosevelt on Staudard Oil 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT last Fri- 
day sent to Congress a characteris- 
tically vigorous message, accompanying 
the report of Commissioner Garfield on 
the operations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in which he sharply criticised the 
methods of that huge concern, which he 
declares are largely unfair and unlawful, 
crushing out home competition. Most of 
the facts set forth by Commissioner Gar- 
field, the President says, are undisputed, 
and show that the Standard Oil Company 
had benefited enormously by secret rates, 
partly at the expense of the railroads, but 
to a greater degree at the cost of the pub- 
lic. The refusal of railroads to prorate 
also works in favor of the “ trust,’’ and 
gives it in New England an absolute 
monopoly. Similar conditions prevail in 
a large part of the West and Southwest. 
President Roosevelt advocates as a meas- 
ure of competition the placing of alcohol 
used in the arts and manufactures on the 
free list. He suggests that no oil or coal 
lands held by the Government or in terri- 
tory owned by Indians should be alien- 
ated. He also advocates enlarged powers 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by which revords of railroads may be 
examined and action taken to prevent 
secret rates and discriminations. He 
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points out that the sugar ‘ trust,” a; 
well as the Standard Oil Company, is a: 
offender. The beneficial results of the 
investigation, it is stated, already ar 
seen in the abandonment by many rail- 
roads of secret rates. The officials of the 
Standard Oil have issued a long and sar- 
castic statement, denying the truth of 
Commissioner Garfield’s criticisms, and 
flatly denying that that company has 
been or is now engaged in practices which 
are unlawful. The U.S. Senate, how- 
ever, has supported the President in his 
contention that Standard Oil must be 
regulated, adopting by a unanimous vote 
on Friday the Lodge amendment placing 
the Standard Oil Company under the 
supervisinn of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


international Postal Reform 


HE International Postal Convention, 
which recently met at Rome, has 
disappointed expectations in failing to 
recommend the adoption of a universal 
two-cent postal rate, which is the ulti- 
mate goal toward which those interested 
in postal reform are pressing. The Post- 
mastir General for New Zealand made a 
motion that a twocent rate should be 
established, the Postmaster-General of 
Egypt seconded the motion, and the rep- 
rese itative of the United States supported 
it. A though the combination supporting 
the proposition was quite a strong une — 
New Zealand and the United States, both 
new countries, ranging themselves on the 
side of reform — the motion was rejected, 
Germanuy’s opposition, based on the fact 
that her revenues for the past two years had 
not kept pace with her expenditures, being 
strong, while an indisposition was mani- 
fest by the representatives of other Powers 
io try any radical postal experiments at 
present. A motion, however, did carry, 
effecting a reduction from five cents to 
two cents on each additional unit of post- 
wge over the first, so that a letter which 
before cost ten cents will now cost seven, 
aud what was fifteen will be nine, There 
is uo function of Governmeat in which 
the people at large take a greater interest 
than iu the postal service, which touches 
them all the time at every point ; and 
it is a fair question whether the machinery 
of that branch of the Government cannot 
be so adjusted or enlarged as to permit of 
the freer circulation of postal materia! 
both within and without the borders of 
the United States without adding any- 
thing to the net cost of the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department. 





Agreement of Operators and Miners 


F my THRACITE miners have coasent- 
ed to continue the award of the 
strike commission, this new agreement to 
remain in force three years. All miners 
who have not committei violence against 
persons or property are to be taken back. 
The men will ceturn to work as soon as 
practicable, This constitutes, in effect, 
the first proposition of the operators 
oftered in March last, and ix the firet gen- 
eral agreement ever signe between 
operators and miners. ‘The month’s sus- 
pension of work in the mines is estimated 
to have cost $16,(00 000. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


'* FRATERNITAS.” 


“HE greater part of the membership of 
the present <jeneral Conference at 
Birmingham, Ala., is composed of 


New Men. 


There has been a swing of the pendulum 
away from the perpetuation of antiquities. 
By this term we mean no reflection upon 
the great body of men who have comprised 
every Conference held in the history of our 
sister church, but to a small minority who 
insisted upon Methodism being traditional 
pefore all things else. This minority, we 
are led to believe from reliable sources, has 





REV. W. F. MCMURRY, D. D. 


Pastor Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, St. Louis 


been largely eliminated from the Birming- 
ham Conference. The New South is some. 
thing more than a catch- penny phrase at 
this hour of observation. It is a potent 
fact. Everywhere in the Southland things 
are moving. Stagnation is a thing of the 
past. And the brethren of the Southern 
Church are also moving. 

The leadership of such men in the episco- 
pal office as Bishops Galloway, Hendrix, 
Candler, Hoss and Smith, has placed 
Southern Methodism in the position to 
which it belongs in American Protestant- 





REV. JOHN M. MOORE, Pu. D. 


Pastor First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Dallas, Texas 
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ism. These mep are cosmopolites. They 
see things in large relations. Methodism 
with them is too big to be bounded by 
Jerusalem, New Orleans, Judea, Georgia, 
Samaria, or Texas. Its boundary lines are 
the uttermost parts of the earth. This uni- 
versal viewpoint they and their coworkers 
have commanicuted to the entire charch. 
It is not believable that this Conference 
will retrograde from their advanced posi- 
tion. Mare Antony said of the flowing 
wounds of Ceasar: ‘‘ From them great 
Rome shall suck reviving blood.’’ Of the 
aggressive leadership of the Southern 
Church we are disposed to affirm, Ameri- 
cav Methodism shall suck reviving blood. 

We are not anticipating too much when 
we expect trom the floor of the Conference 
utterances of the most progressive quality 
from such new men as Dr. McMurry of the 
St. Louis Conterence, Dr. John M. Moore of 
the North Texas Conterence, Drs. W. J. 
Young and R. H. Bennett, trom the Vir- 
ginia Conference. These men have a repu- 
tation for outlook that is worthy of emula- 
tion; and men of their stamp have the 
body ot the Conterence, so we are informed, 
in sympathy with their points of view. 
And it is whispered in almost audible 
tones that some of the above young mem- 
bers may be called upon to bear some 
blushing honors in the way of connectional 
offices. Their service, we are sure, would 
be both extensive and intensive. 


Progress Made 


The well-informed man knows that 


Southern Methodism is doing something 
more than marking time. Not only are 
they marching, but they are doing in some 
respects what Julius Czesar delighted ia 
doing — making torced marches. Their 
powers ot action and endurance huve been 
put to the proot in divers directions. For 
instance, the Epworth Era, under the 
editorship of Dr. H. M. DuBose, has 
increased within a tew years’ time its 
subscription list frcm 4000 to an exvess of 
30,000. The Sunday-school work ot the 
church, under the aggressive leadership of 
Drs. Atkins, Hamill, and Beatty, has 
gained in the past year 33,000 scholars, 
making the total Sunday-school member- 
ship of the church an excess of 1 000,000, 
which is about two thirds the membership 
ot the church. This showing is superior. 
The gain in church membership is most 
gratifying. In 1905 a net gain was made ot 
32,000 members, making the total church 
membership an excess of 1600,000. In 
benevolence the church bas gone !orward. 





REV. DR. JOHN ©. KILGO 
President of Tiinity College, Durham, N.C. 
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For toreign missions the contributions in 
1905 were $359,500 — a gain over the preced- 
ing year of $27,900. For home missions the 
contributions were $228,000 —a gain of 
$6,000 over the year before. Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, editor of the Quarterly Review, and 
the church statistician, deciares: ‘‘ The 
grace of liberality abounds in our church.” 

By no means is Methodism a decadent 
element in our national or international 
lite. Itis abounding in life. The blessing 
of God rests upon this branch of Protes- 
tantism. At no time has Divine tavor 
been withdrawn from the church which 
issued trom the prayers and pungent 
preaching of John Wesley, Charles Wesley, 
George Whitefield, John Fletcher, and their 
colaborers. We have no occasion to take 
up our abode under the juniper tree, 





REV. LR. W. C. LOVETT 


Editor Wesleyan Christian Advocate, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Rather we are warranted in calling upon 

the sun, moon, stars, winds, rocks, seas, 

birds, beasts and all peoples to unite with 

us in the province of God. The*Lord has 

dealt bountifully with us and in many in- 

stances made our cup to run over. 
Education 


The Methodists of the South have always 
had great educational leaders. Men of the 
breadth of vision and profoundness of 
thought of Bisbops A. G. Haygood, H.N. 
McTyeire, Chancellor Landon C. Garland, 


Continued on page 601 





REV. JAMES ATKINS, D. D. 


Editor Sunday-schoo) Publications of Church 
Bouth, Nashville, Tenn. 
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TEST OF THE UNEXPECTED 


te .of the most subtle teste to which 
human faith avd fortitude can be 
subjected is the test of the unexpected. It 
often happens that one has carefully and 
confidently prepared himself for a certain 
course of events, seemingly inevitable, or 
so probable as to render any other expec- 
tation of the future a reasonably negli- 
gible quantity, when suddenly all is 
changed, and he is brought face to face 
with unexpected and perhaps bewilder- 
ing and discouraging conditions. Every- 
thing must be readjusted ; plans must be 
changed, new provision made for new de- 
mands ; the prepared-for course of action 
must be abandoned, and an entirely difter- 
ent path struck out at once through new 
difficulties. There are few things in life 
more discouraging than to be unex pected- 
ly switched off the main line on to some 
branch track that we never dreamed of 
before, that is utterly strange to us, and 
that leads we know not whither. 

Yet this is by no means a rare occur- 
rence in a human life. The test of the 
unexpected is liable to be applied to any 
one of us at any moment, and it is wise 
to frequently entertain the possibility 
of it in our thoughts. We should not 
suffer ourselves to live in such indiffer- 
ence, or ip such a presumptuous sense of 
security, that the shock of the unexpected 
may demoralize or unman us. This isa 
real danger, and one that seriously threat- 
ens Christian faith and Christian forti- 
tude. In our spiritual life we ought to 
anticipate with more or less of definite 
preparedness the vicissitudes that have 
overtaken others, and that are apt at any 
time to overtake us. 

How often do we hear some one who 
has been suddenly stricken by affliction 
say, ‘‘ I can hardly believe it! I never 
thought it possible that God would euffer 
such a blow to fall upon me.”’ It is upon 
such souls that the test of the unexpected 
falls with crushing force. Why not you, 
confident soul, as well as another ? There 
are no personal exemptions in life, based 
upon the trustful egotism of special favor 
with God. These souls that have set 
themselves apart as exceptional are the 
very ones that the test of the unexpected 
ie likeliest to overwhelm. The spirit rests 
and intrenches itself in peace and prosper- 
ity — and God calls upon it to suffer and 
sacrifice. In the soul’s unpreparedness, 
the shock of this unexpected test often 
paralyzes and overwhelms, The cry of 
querulous and accusing complaint goes up 
to the Infinite Father, and the child of 
God who could cling to Him in the calm 
of life, lets go when the storm comes, 
and is swept away by the great bil- 
lows. 

And not only in the great vicissitudes 
of life, but in events of less terrible 
stress and significance, is the test of the 
unexpected a difficult one to meet. It 
discloses, perhaps better than any other 
of the disciplines of life, the soul-stuff 
that makes the true Christian. ‘' To 


walk when we intended to run,’’ says a 
thoughtful writer, ‘‘to work when we 
intended to play, to give out when we 
intended to take in, to labor when we 
intended to rest, to postpone when we 
expected to achieve, and to do these 
things gladly and willingly for God and 
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love’s sake — tbat is to meet the requile- 
ments of the Christ life.” 

It takes a sturdy and consecrated spirit 
to do all this — to be cheerful and brave 
and hopeful in the testing-time, to be 
loyal to the love that disciplines, to cling 
to the bosom that heaves with the un- 
speakable sorrow of necessary punish- 
ment. The meeting of life’s everyday 
disappointments in the right spirit is an 
almost unfailing evidence of true conse- 
eration. To turn cheerfully from the 
self-chosen path into tbe God-chosen 
path, shows the spirit of the true and 
loyal follower. 

None is more faithful than he who uni- 
formly meets the test of the unexpected 
with courage and willingness and un- 
ruffled optimism. ‘‘The way Thou lead- 
est, that is best.’”’ No one is wholly 
consecrated who cannot say that. No 
oue is fit for heaven’s triumphs who can- 
not stand the test of earth’s disappoint- 
ments. 





ROOSEVELT THE «RADICAL ”’ 


GOOD many people profess to be 
surprised at the radical utterances 
cof Theodore Roosevelt, as if he had ever 
been anything elze but a radical. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has been a politician and 
a radical during all of his public life. He 
used to be called, in disparagement, a 
‘‘reformer,’’ until that title b2came a 
kind of stock term of the new politics. It 
is true that his radicalism has increased 
with every year of public life. He isa 
man of tremendous mental activity, 
though not » deep man intellectually, 
apd is very anxious, having a high eth- 
ical purpose, to do something to alleviate 
the many ills from which the public is 
suffering. Moreover, he wants to do tbat 
something quick. He is forever charging 
up the San Juan hill of political diffi- 
culty. This is not sensationalism for its 
own sake, but it creates a sensation, just 
asa battle charge does. Hence it is that 
all these years Theodore Roosevelt has 
maintained his ‘‘news value ’”’ — al- 
though some of the cheap prints that 
have used him most have abused him 
most carelessly and malignantly. It bas 
been justly said of Mr. Roosevelt that he 
‘+ has been analyzed and dissected and in- 
terpreted imoartially, foolishly, fondly, 
maliciously, avd withoutend.’’ It is true 
that he has an instinct for publicity, and 
there is probably a little of the Custer as 
well as of the Sheridan about him. 

In Roosevelt the crusader the American 
public have a superb type of man. It is 
true that a high official of that tone and 
temper may sometimes make mistakes; 
but does not the selfish, time serving man 
also make mistakes? And which blun- 
ders are worst, those of unselfish aban- 
don or of consuming self seeking? Itisa 
fact that Theodore Roosevelt often tries to 
take short cuts to great ends, and if he 
makes a mistake it is in underrating the 
time-factor in big improvements. The 
Americar people are in too much of a 
hurry about many things to bs in a hurry 
about the most important things, and it 
takes time to educate the public mind 
and conscience to an appreciation of the 
worth of great moral ideas when those 
ideas are new. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
obliged to drop tariff revision and federal 
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control of insurance, but he has taken up 
railroad-rate regulation with ardor, and 
now has launched, from his busy, plan- 
building brain, the project of a progressive 
tax on all great fortunes. All these proj- 
ects have been well described as ‘‘ the by. 
products of a mentality that cperates 
with almost terrific rapidity.” 

The President has certainly adopted 
doctrines far in advance of his party, and 
is casting aside some of the old dogmas 
of Republicanism. He is a kind of non- 
ascetic John the Baptist crying, not in 
the wilderness, but in the midst of the 
marts and forums: ‘‘ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord of righteousness.’’ He is 
energetic rather than enigmatical, simple 
rather than deep, both diffusive and 
intensive, high minded always, q'lick- 
speaking generally, a man of the people 
while above the people, with qualities 
that suggest Lincoln afar off, and Garri- 
son near by. Honesty has always been 
his trade-mark, and honor is still his due. 
He is willing not only to sacrifice his 
enemies for the sake of his friends, but 
even to make enemies of his friends for 
the sake of a great principle. His influ- 
ence represents a distinctly tonic quality 
in American life, and those who criticise 
him would better bestir themselves in the 
effort to do better. 





Ministers’ Children 


HE Right Reverend Bishop Welldon 
has been looking into this subject, so 
tar as Great Britain is concerned, and pub 
lishes his remarkable conclusions in the 
February number ot the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. They are worth notiag, even on this 
side the Atlantic, tor they have a general 
bearing, and conditions here are not 6s- 
sentially different in this matter, we judge, 
irom what they are there. One of his ob- 
jects is to show that a State cannot affurd to 
lose the virile and noble strength o! its 
clerical homes; that if celibacy had beer 
enforced among Protestants, as it has 
among Romanists, the loss to the nation 
would have been irreparable ; that, indeed, 
no single source can compare with tue 
ministerial in its contribution to the learu- 
ing and honor and energy of the ha- 
tion. 

He has taken that splendid literary 
monument, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, iv 66 volumes, aud confined 
himseli to the centuries succeeding the 
Ketormation, during which the Protestant 
clergy have been atiowed to marry. What 
is the result? The names which he has 
marked as worthy of remembrance tor 
services periormed in some of the many 
aspects o! the lite of the nation are 1,270. 
‘These consist solely ot those whose fathers 
were ministers o! religion, ignoring re- 
moter descendants and reiatives. In 
contrast with this he finds that the chil- 
dren ot lawyers and ot doctors who have 
attained prominence in all Euglish nistory, 
betore the Reformation as well as since, 
have been respectively 510 and 350, or 86U 
taken together for the two prolessions 1D 
all the centuries. He shows, also, that the 
amazing superiority tor clergymen’s sons 
hus not been merely in numbers, but in de- 
gree and quality. It is impossible here to 
cite very many ot the names which be 
quoter, but they stand at or near the top in 
all walks of lite. O: bishops and arch 
bishop+, great numbers; also John and 
Cuaries Wesley, Dean S:anley, Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, John Kehie, F. D.-. 
Maurice, Matthew Henry, Manse), Light- 
ivot, Lardner, Paley ; Tavmas Clarkson, 
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Granville Sharp ; Dugald Stewart, Hobbes, 
Reid, Cadworth, Thomas H. Green, Henry 
Sidgwick ; Sir Joshua Reynoldr, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren; Abercrombie, Abernethy, 
Jenner. Sir Charles Bell ; Admira) Nelson, 
Cecil Rhodes, Lord Curzon ; Ben Jonson, 
Fletcher, Cowper, Tennyson, Hallam, 
Robertson, Froude, Charles Kingsley, Ad- 
disor, Hezlitt, Coleridge, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Matthew Arnold, etc. It is a 
wouderiul list, and might be largely 
paralleled on this side the ocean, if any one 
would take pains to look it up as exhaust- 
ively. The author’s contention is certainly 
well proved that celibacy of the clergy 
would mean a very serious impoverish- 
ment of the national life. 





The ** Tactology’’ of Soul-Winning 


RECENT number of the Baptist of 
London contains a review of a vol- 
ume just issued by Dr. William H. Young 
on the general subject of *‘ Tactology.” By 
“ tactology ” the author means “ the science 
ot tactics tor soldiers of the cross, or per- 
sonal work reduced to a science.” The 
name also, he remarks, suggests tact, 
which must form an important factor in all 
dealing with individuals. The Baptist ob- 
serves that as the etymology otf tactics and 
tact is entirely different, Dr. Young would 
have done better to adopt one or the other 
as the title of his book. It is doubttul 
whether soul- winning can ever be reduced 
to a ‘‘science.’’ On the other hand, such 
work need not be unscientific, that is, pur- 
sued in a thoughtlesr, haphazard, tactless, 
crude way, outraging all the laws otf eti- 
quette and of psychology at the same time. 
There are times to speak the word owt of 
season — that is, out of what man considers 
to be a seasonable juncture, but which the 
Holy Spirit may suggest as the apprcpri- 
ate time tor some Philip to run and speak 
toan Ethiopian. But oftener, perhaps, the 
word of soul-winning import will be 
spoken in season— either a season which 
offers itself most evidently and opportune- 
ly for just such a ministry, as in time of 
financial loss or bereavement, or in a sea- 
son which the worker has himself pre- 
pared, by previous approaches or ad- 
dresses, for just such an appeal. Th3re is, 
of course, danger of sounding a too me- 
chanical note in the discussion of soul- 
winning, and of becoming too enamored 
ot the catchy phrases of a pretentious “ new 
psychology ” (much ot which is as old as 
Aristotle); but at the same time there is 
need for tact (not to use the clumsy word 
‘“tactolcgy’’), and a call all the time and 
in every place fcr alertness, courage, study 
ot types of character, adaptation of the 
Christian message, and infinite patience in 
holding forth the Word of Life within 
reach of perisLing men. 





Dogmatic Scientists 


T bas been well said, with respect to the 
often exaggerated claims put ftcrthin 
the name of ‘ science,” that is, of what 
ought properly to be called  pbysical 
science, that while science may be trust- 
worthy in its own sphere, it cannot become 
authovitative in matters of religion, since 
* the eagle cannot rise above the at nos- 
phere in whicb it flies.”” Science some 
times disappoints us even in its own 
sphere. As the Baptist of London says, 
much that was science in medicine yester- 
day is superstition today. In astronomy 
Ptolemy gives place to Copernicus and 
Galileo. So much of the knowledge of the 
day may be regarded tomorrow as myth or 
Superstition. 


‘ We think our fathers fools, 80 wise we grow, 
No doubt our wiser sons will think us so.” 
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All this is not said to discredit research or 
to paralyze the intellectual nerve, but to 
moderate the dogmatisms of men who as 
scientists or “‘ all around thinkers ” talk 
more than they think, and incidentally 
abuse religion in the interest of their own 
pet superstitions or prejudices. 





DEATH OF ALONZO S. WEED 


E were inexpressibly shocked to 
learn of the death of the former 
publisher of this paper, on Wedneeday 
evening, May 3, of whose illness we had 
received no intimation. He had returned 
only the week before from Atlantic City, 
his last stopping place on his way from 
the South. It had been bie custom, since 
his retirement from the HERALD, to 
avoid our inclement winters and trying 
springs by spending a few months each 
year in the sunny Southland. On his 
arrival at his home in Newton, he did 
not appear quite as strong as usual, but 
went to Boston on Friday and Saturday. 
Monday a cold and feverishness devel- 
oped, and a nurse was installed ; but he 
was up and dressed Tuesday morning. 
Increased fever in the afternoon sent him 
to bed, and in twenty-four hours he 
passed peacefully away, his heart not be- 
ing equal to the strain of the developing 
pneumonia. ' 
In our 75th anniversary number, issued 
Sept. 7, 1898, we surprised Mr. Weed by 
presenting his portrait to our readers, and 
by saying of him : 


* During the nearly thirty years that he 
has been in office, many of our readers 
have looked upen his genial and attractive 
face, and many more have been brought 
into business relations with him by corre- 
spondence concerning their subscriptions. 
Mr. Weed is of New England birth, a gen- 
uine son ctf the old stock, having first seen 
the light at Sandwich, N. H. He was edu- 
cated in the district school and at the vil- 
lage academy. At seventeen years of age 
he leit Sandwich and went by stage to 
Bangor, Me., where he became a trusted 
clerk in a store for seven years. Then he 
went into mercantile business tor himself 
in that city, where he remained until elected 
publisher of this paper in January, 1871. 
He was a prominent Methodist layman in 
East Maine, a trustee of Bucksport Semi- 
nary, and held other positions of honor and 
usefulness in the church. In his long ten. 
ure of the position as agent, or publisher, of 
ZIoN’s HERALD he has worn the confidence 
ot the Wesleyan Association to a remark- 
able degree. He has been deeply and in 
telligentiy interested in all that has inter- 
ested the church at large. He was earnest 
in the effort to secure lay delegatior, and 
he has been an active member of the Bostopv 
Methodist Social Union and has served as 
president. He has been able to attend the 
sessions of the patronizing Conferences 
every year, and his visits have been highly 
appreciated by the ministers. 

‘** Mr. Weed is a man of fine mind, a dili- 
gent reader of the best literature, an int are 
lover of nature, and one of the most com- 
panionable men we ever met, equally at 
ease in all circles of society. The editor re- 
calls with gratitude that at the first session 
of the Vermont Conference which he at- 
tended, ‘ with much fear and trembling,’ in 
the beginning of his ministry, it was the 
publisher of the HERALD who sought him 
out and in some special attention and cour- 
tesies did much to reassure and encourage 
him. With the readers ot Zion's HERALD 
no face among the many presented will 
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awaken more kindly and grateful emo- 
tions.”’ 


He was a Christian gentleman of that 
dignified and gracious type of which we 
see but few examples nowadays. He 
had friends every where, for it was natural 
for hia to make them, and, once attached 
to him, he was eo considerate, kind, and 
always helpful, that he ‘‘ never lost a 
friend.’’ He was so sympathetic, gen- 
erous, and wholly unsuspicicus, that he 
could never distrust his friends. He be- 
lieved the best things of them, and if in 
any degree disappointed in any one, he 
always had a ready word of apology and 
explanation for them. This quality was 
especially noticeable in all hie relations 
with his colleagues, the editors of the 
paper, and the workers in the HERALD 
office generally. If an employé was ill, 
he was the first to call and offer relief. 
We recall his unusual consideration and 
kindness under such experiences, as oth- 
ers will, with peculiar tenderness now 
that he is gone. His heart remained to 
the last as sympathetic and tender as that 
of a child, and his eyes would suffuse 
with tears when he‘heard of any distrees- 
ing affliction which came to his friends. 

He was a man of incorruptible business 
honor. He was not temptable. No busi- 
ness taint of any sort ever found place 
in him. No man of duplicity or with 
the spirit of graft ever approached him. 
He was subsolutely honest in the sense 
that Paul prescribed when he said: 
‘* Provide things honest in the sight of 
ali men.’’ It was because he had made a 
reputation of spoiless integrity that he 
was sought as publisher of the HERALD, 
following a chapter of financial history 
when the Wesleyan Association sought 
above every other qualification ‘‘a man 
who could be wholly trusted.’’ 

He was a model father; and was not 
this the reason that God so blessed him in 
his children ? No father ever loved chil- 
dren more than he, and no children ever 
deserved it more fully. Perhaps the 
greatest joy of his life in the last twenty- 
five years was found in his children. 
While the most affectionate of fathers 
and considerate to an ideal degree in 
granting to them all the privileges of 
children as they devel»ped to mature life, 
he seemed even to be more of a compan- 
ion than father. Precicus beyond the 
ability of tongue to tell is the inheritance 
which the children received from their 
father. He impressed his own manii- 
ness, courtesy and high-mindedness upon 
them. 

He had appropriated the traditional spirit 
und purpore of the HERALD. Gilbert Ha- 
ven, with his irrepressible radicalisws, was 
his favorite editor, and the HERALD 
could never be too radical for him. He 
he never restrained the editor, but rather 
spurred him ‘ to speak out,’’ as occasion 
demanded. Criticism of the policy or 
management of the editorial deparcment 
never disturbed him iu the least. He 
never asked, ‘* Is it expedient ?’’ but, “ Is 
it right?’’ One of the last long talks 
with him which the preseut editor will 
never forget was the story of some pecul- 
iar ¢xperiences of Gilbert Haven when his 
ra‘ficalisma was so rampant that at nearly 
every session of the patronizing Confer- 
ences the editor was subjected to drastic 
criticism for his opinions. Mr. Weed toid 
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these facts with a delight that convulsed 
him. He was never disturbed by conflict 
or criticism if principle was involved, and 
if the moral air was clarified thereby. 
Holland’s matchless words involuntarily 
flow from our pen as we recall the qual- 
ities which our friend possessed : 


“God give us men! A time like this de- 

mands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands: 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor — men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live sbove 
the tog 

In public duty, and in private thinking.”’ 


Three children survive, two sons and a 
daughter — Mr. George M. Weed and ex- 
Mayor Alonzo R. Weed, of Newton (of 
the law firm of Weed & Weed, Boston), 
and Grace, wife of Prof. Thomas H. 
Eckfeldt, of Concord, Mass. 

Funeral services, simple in character, 
in harmony with the wishes of the de- 
ceased, were held at the residence at 149 
Park 8t., Newton, Saturday afternoon at 
230. The pastor, Rev. Dr. George S. 
Butters, read tbe Ritual and offered 
prayer, and the quartet of the church 
(mixed voices) sang ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,’’ and ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ of 
both of which hymns Mr. Weed was es- 
pecially fond. The burial was at Bangor, 
Maine. 





The Greatest Need 


, yee a comprehensive reading of 

meny reports, and from persona] 
advices, we are satisfied that the necessity 
which should appeal most deeply to our 
denomination is the desperate strait of our 
ruined and injured churches in San Fran- 
cisco. The pitiful situation is made plain by 
stating the condition of one church only — 
the edifice is totally destroyed, and of the 
three hundred families constituting it only 
five are left with homes. A letter trom 
Rev. F. M. Larkin, of Grace Church, 
San Francisco, emphasizes this point. He 
says: 


“A few of the ministers of our churches got 
together thie morning, and we decided to send 
a telegram to all the church papers requesting 
that they appeal to the Methodists of the 
United States for immediate help. Funds will 
be raised in all parts of the United States, no 
doubt, but if Methodist money goes into a gen- 
eral fand, we wiil not be able to use it directly 
for our churches, which will bein greater need 
than can be understood or described. T: ee of 
our largest churches are completely deriruyed, 
and all the others are seriously damaged. Some 
of the charches will bave to be entirely rebuilt. 
The fire swept through my district to within 
one biock of the church, destroying many of 
our homes and all the business in which our 
people were engaged. 

“I write this to you, snowing that you will 
be glad to do what you can for us, that the 
Methodist money may be able to go into Meth- 
odist work. We have selected Hon. C. B. Per- 
kins, a member of the last General Confer- 
ence, as treasurer of this fand. Moneys could be 
Seut to the diffarent Advocates, or to the pub- 
lishing agents, and at a suitable time reach San 
Francisco. The city is under martial law. 
Abundant supplies are being sent in trom 
every direction, but the difficulty is to get them 
distributed to the people. The undertakers 
‘who have not been wiped out of existence are 

Overwbe!imed with the dead from accident, fire 
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andexposure. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building, which cost $250,000, was 
completely destroyed, with the exception of 
the cornerstone, which stands out clear and 
above all the mighty destruction with the 
inscription: ‘ The foundation of God standeth 
sure” (2 Timothy 2: 19).”’ 


It is time now to look the situation 
squarely in the face ; and as the result of 
mature deliberation wesuggest that further 
benevolence from our churches should be 
directed into this channel of help tor our 
churches in the smitt9n city. We will do 
well to heed the wise and far- seeing action 
ot the Roman Catho:ic Church. Collections 
are being taken in their cathedrals and 
churches everywhere which are to be 
forwarded immediately to San Francisco 
to rebuild and restore their property. 
On a recent Sunday nearly $50,000 was 
raised in their New York churches tor 
that purpose. The people of San Fran- 
cisco are without churches. The denomina- 
tion which first supplies the desperate need 
will secure the largest support from the 
people. 

We most earnestly commend these facts 
to our churches. ‘‘ What thou doest, do 
quickly.” 





New Presiding Elder of Bucksport 
District 


ISHOP MOORE appointed Rev. 
Horace B. Haskell to be presiding 

elder of Bucksport District, East Maine 
Conterence. A son of the late Rev. Con- 
forth L. Haskell, of sainted memory, of 
the same Conference, he is the youngest 
presiding elder, probably, in New Eng- 
land. A graduate ot East Maine Conter- 
ence Seminary, Taylor University, and 
Garrett Biblical Institute, a strong and in- 
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dependent preacher and thinker, deeply 
spiritual and wholly devoted to the minis- 
try, he has made an excellent record in the 
pastorate. He was converted when a stu- 
dent at E1st Maine Conterence Seminary 
under the labors of the late revered presi- 
dent, Rev. A. F. Chase, D.D. He was bap- 
tized by his father, and received into the 
ckurch by his brother, and commissioned 
to preach as a local preacher by Rev. H. 
W. Norton, of Dover, Me., then presiding 
elder of Bucksport District. Since return- 
ing from Garrett Biblical Institute his 
charges have been — Dexter, 1900 1904; 
Orono, 1904 to 1906 He married Miss Bessie 
G. Thurlow, a school teacher of Stoning- 
ton, Maine, in 1900, and has two children. 

Bishop Moore is wholly responsible tor 
this appointment. An iatimate triend 
writes that Mr. Haskell is not an “ auto- 
matic machine,’’ and never will be. We 
look for aggressive spiritual and far-reach- 
ing leadership all] over the district. 
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— The HERALD office was favored with g 
genial call from Rev. Dr. H. M. Simpson, of 
the Newark Conterence, last week. This 
was Dr. Simpson’s first visit to the Hub. 


—Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U. 8S. N., has 
been ordered as the representative of the 
Navy Department to attend the Conference 
ot Charities and Corrections, which meets 
this year in Philadelphia. 


— Many of our readers who have been 
taught by him wi)l regret to learn of the 
death ot Rev. Dr. Cunningham ‘ieikie, 
His * Life ot Christ ” and ‘‘ Hours with the 
Bible” have proved greatly helpfal to 
many ministers. 


— Rev. Clinton E. Bromley, an elder in 
the studies of the third year, has been trans. 
ferred from the Wyoming Conference to 
the East Maine Conterence, and has been 
appointed by Bishop Moore to the church 
at Lubec, Washington Co., Maine. 


— Mrs. E. E. Strong, of Gainsboro Street, 
Boston, renewiag subscription tor the 67th 
time, writes: ‘‘ Although [am past ninety 
years ot age, I enjoy reading my weekly 
HERALD as much as when it was first 
given me as a bridal gift trom my husband, 
who went to his reward ten years ago.’”’ 


— Dr. McFarland, of the Sunday School 
Union, who, at the close of the East Maine 
Conterence, was taken s« seriously ill on 
the train after leaving R >ckland, and was 
obliged to stop at Bath, where he was 
made comfortable in the homeoft Rev. D. 
B. Holt, recovered sufficiently to continue 
his jourhey to New York the next day, and 
is now reported as ‘'quite himself again”’ 
— much to the relief of his triends. 


— Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D. D., ex- 
president of the Wesleyan Conference, edi- 
tor and author of distinction, as well asa 
great preacher, is to visit this country this 
summer. He will be at the Winona As- 
sembly during August, will preach at 
Central and Plymouth Congregational 
Churches, Brooklyn, in September, aad 
will lecture at Union and Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminaries in September and 
October. 


— Every one who wants to know about 
the exact conditions at Jerusalem should 
read the exceedingly interes.ing letter on 
another page, written by Rev. A. H. Tut- 
tle, D. D. Not jor many a day have such 
realistic and panoramic views of the “ holy 
city’? been presented to our readers, ex- 
pressed in such ideal literary terms. We 
are happy to announce that we have on 
hand another contribution trom the same 
giited pen. 


— It seems probable that Mme. Curie will 
succeed her husband as professor ot physics 
in the Sorbonne at Paris. That chair was 
specially created tor M. Curie two years 
ago, and his wife was appointed his chief 
laboratory assistant. Mme. Curie, by rea- 
son both of her own solid scientific attain- 
ments and her familiarity with the work of 
her husband, appears to be eminently 
fitted to succeed that brilliant scientist in 
the distinguished position which he 
adorned. It can hardly be expected that 
Mme. Curie will discover another element 
as wonderful as radium, but she will find 
enough to do, perhaps, in addition to giv- 
ing instruction, in studying the problem of 
the possible adaptations of radio. activity 
to practical uses. 


— Prot. J. Culver Hartzell, son otf Bishop 
Hartzell, and his wite had a very narrow 
escape from serious injury, it not death, at 
San José, Cal., during the recent earth- 
quake. The chimneys of their house were 
thrown down, and their turniture badly 
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damaged. The first communication the 
Bishop received was April 30, although the 
earthquake occurred April 18, all attempts 
at communication up to that time having 
tuiled. The Professor, in his letter, says : 
‘Our monetary loss is considerable, and 
our bruises are painful. My wite is very 
brave, and has stood the strain nobly. I 
am @ little lame, but shall renew my lec- 
tures tomorrow. The University of the 
Pacific came through without great dam- 
age, while the destraction in and about San 
José bas been appalling.’’ Professor Hart- 
zell is teacher of science in the University 
ot the Pacific. 


— Rev. W. W. Shenk, Ph. D., who was 
transferred from the New England Confer- 
ence at its late session to the Puget Sound 
Conference, has been appointed to First 
Church, Everett, Washington. 


— Bishop and Mrs. Burt celebrated their 
twenty: fitth wedding anniversary at their 
home in Zurich, Switzerland, April 24. 


— Rev. Dr. F. K. Stratton is to supply 
the church in Greenfield for two or three 
Sundays this month, during the absence of 
the pastor, Rev. A. MH. Herrick, who is to 
attend the General Conference oi the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. 


—The many New England friends of 
Rev. D. E. Miller, of the Maine Conterence, 
will deeply sympathize with him in the 
great bereavement which has come to him 
in the death of his wife, Mrs. Adelaide L. 
Gleason, who passed peacefully to her 
heavenly rest from Gorhaw, Me., aiter a 
protracted illness, May 4. 


— One of the boyhood teachers of David 
Livingstone is still alive and in active serv- 
ice. He is Rev. F. B. Coldwell, a member 
of the Lancashire and Chelsea Presbytery 
in England, and is eighty-eight years of 
age. Whena young man he was a teacher 
at a school in the neighborhood ot Blantyre, 
Lanarkshire, and David Livingstone used 
to walk a distance of eleven miles daily to 
and from school. 


— At the Wesleyan Academy anniversa- 
ries at Wilbraham in June, Rev. Dr. Frank- 
lin Hamilton, of Boston, will deliver the 
annual sermon, and Rev. Dr. William F. 
Anderson, corresponding secretary of the 
Board ot Education, will address the grad- 
uating class. On Wednesday, June 20, the 
Old Club Debating Society will celebrate 
its 80th anniversary, when Rnssell H. Con- 
well, of Philadelphia, one of its tormer 
members, will be the principal speaker. 


— Miss Christine La Barraque, who gave 
a song recital in this city last week, is con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable women 
of the age, since, though blind trom early 
childhocd, she is yet the master of tour 
languages, is a Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of California, and tor several 
years has been a teacher of foreign lan- 
guages in the high schools of San Fran- 
cisco. Sheis said to be possessed of a re- 
markable voice, both tor range and sweei- 
ness, 


— President Huntington has shown sin- 
gular wisdom in promoting close relations 
between the professional schools and the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston Univer- 
sity by the monthly receptions in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall. The last of these was held 
last week, and was highly successful, the 
Schools of Theology, Law and Medicine 
uniting with representatives of the college 
Classes to make the occasion pleasant to 
all. Not the least attractive personality at 
these gatherings has been the wife of the 
President, whose health now permits her to 
take her appropriate place at her husband’s 
Side in receiving the guests. 


— A delightful half-hour was that which 
the editor enjoyed last week with Rev. 
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Bostwick Hawley, D. D., of Saratoga. 
Though ninety two years of age, he is as 
mentally alert, interesting and optimistic 
as if he had seen only half as many years. 
Seldom is more sunshine incarnated in face 
and eye. There was not a single word of 
murmur or complaint, nor was the minor 
key touched. Blessed man! Would that 
he could be sent on an extensive itinerating 
tour to teach even Methodist ministers 
** how to grow old sweetly.” It is a per- 
manent benediction tosee him and talk 
with him. May he live torever — and he 
will ! 


— Any unprejudiced mind will concur 
with the Wheeling Register (Dem.) when it 
says: ‘* One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in American politics is the change of 
public sentiment toward William Jennings 
Bryan. It seems to be agreed that he ex- 
amines important questions with a judicial 
mind, and that he is ‘ rebuilding his repu- 
tation.’ ”’ 





BRIEFLETS 





Do not tail to turn to page 602 and read 
about the new Deaconess Training School 
building, a fine view ot which is giveh. 





A thrillingly interesting letter from our 
Calitornia correspondent, ‘‘San Juan,” de- 
scriptive of San Francisco’s earthquake- 
and fire visitation, and accompanied by 
photographs, reached the office, we regret 
to state, too late tor insertion in the pres- 
ent issue. 


All who are planning to pack and send 
barrels and boxes of supplies tor the relief 
of the Methodist people in San Francisco, 
will please communicate at once with Rev. 
Franklin Hamilton, 66 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, for information concerning the 
method of transportation. Measures are 
being taken to secure free transportation 
for all such supplies. But the committee 
must have full information concerning the 
number of articles to ,be sent, in order to 
secure space in the cars carrying the reliet 
supplies. 

Field Secretary E. M. Taylor has heard 
from all the Spring Conferences. All have 
made an increase — some a very handsome 


advance —in the missionary collections. 


Judging from the data already received, 
the increase for the six months will be 
between $40,000 and $50,000. 





Rev. Samuel Chadwick, Wesleyan Meth- 
odist, whom Mr. Moody brought to North- 
field one season as a strong helper, in a 
sermon recently reported in this country 
on the subject ot ‘Christian Perfection,” 
suias it up in saying: ‘‘ Wesley’s defini- 
tion is short, simple and Scriptural. ‘ Pure 
love alone reigning in the heart and lite’ — 
this is the whole of Christian perfection.” 


Nature has a way of getting even some- 
times with those who study its proc- 
esses. By a strange treak of the earth- 
quake at Stantord University a statue of 
Louis Agassiz, the famous Harvard natu- 
ralist, was thrust head first through a 
granitoid walk, where it stuck fast upside 
down. Probably a number of other 
‘* quake freaks’’ will be reported in due 
time, giving the engravers ot the weekly 
press some fantastic themes to work up. 





Bishop J. W. Bashford, of China, made a 
protound impression last week in his 
statements before the Senate Committee 
on Immigration, which is investigating 
the recent Chinese boycott of American 

Continued on page 608 
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IN HIS PRESENCE 


Victory 
Invocation 


Heavenly Father, the experiences ot our 
daily lite have taught us that we can- 
not meet its trial and stress without 
severe and ceaseless conflict. Alone 
we are undone. We fail miserably 
unless Thou art near. Come to us, this 
morning, and show us the meaning of Thy 
strength in our struggle! 


Scripture 


Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the 
strength of His might. Put on the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles ofthe devil. For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the princi- 
palities, against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. 
Wherefore take up the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in ihe evil 
day, and, having done all, to stand. — KPpHE- 
SIANS6: 10 13, 


Meditations 
I — Life’s Militant Quality 


It is stern and serious business to live. 
“No holiday engagement,” this human lot 
of ours, as Emerson truly says. We come 
up tor a conflict in which the great antag- 
onists are in the lists. It is no idle playing 
at wariare for the delight of ladies’ eyes, 
but life and death are involved in the 
Many drift at ease, and many 
deny the challenge, but to every true soul 
life is resonant with the martial cali to 
action and full of the militant quality of 
battle fields and weary marchings. This 


-is nothing to make.us afraid. We would 


not have it less. Lite is just what we 
would have it be, severe and earnest and 
rewarding. There are no triumphs where 
there have been no campaigns. 


1i— Our Part in Our Stability 


Paul revognizes that we cannot hope to 
stand and acquit ourselves in the presence 
of the Father without the assistanve of the 
divine aid. On the other hand, we cannot 
expect to be true to God without we exert 
every possible traction of our own strength 
to thesame end. We are not able to win 
the final victory until we have ourselves 
“done all.”” It makes no difterence at 
which end of the problem we begin, we 
come out in every case with the tact that 
our own endeavor and the divine re- 
inforcement always go together and make 
mutually for our victory. 


lii—The Invaders 


Paul has said in an earlier part of the 
letter that the privilege ot the Christian is 
to sit together with Christ in the heavenly 
places (2: 6). It would seem as if here 
there ought to be no invasion of evil, and 
that struggle ought to cease. Not so, 
Even here there are invaders. There are 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. There is no one place where itis 
possible to be secure. Evil insinuates it~ 
self into the whole range of life. 


Prayer 


Our sense of need is keen as we come to 
Thee, Father, thisday. We have tried to 
win the battle alone, but it has been in 
vain. Come nowto us. Help us to the 
victory over all toes within our own breasts 
and over all evil that assails us trom with- 
out. Grant us to go courageously forward 
into whatever lot and plave the day may 
point out, calm and undismayed in the 
assurance that Thou art with us, strength- 
enirg us in the inner man for the outer 
conflict. We pray not that Thou shouldst 
take us aside into the place ot safety. We 
pray that Thou wilt set us wherever it 
shall please Thee, and then give us the 

wer to fight the good fight of taith tor 

hee and ior one another. 
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Touring in Palestine 


REV. A. H. 


i es E sincere pilgrim to the Holy Land 
must make at the same time a 
double tour, one 


A Tour of the Earth Earthy, 


vexatious almost to the limit of endur- 
ance. On this tour we are constantly 
running up against human selfishness, 
greed, and ignorance, which are in per- 
petual evidence and provoking emphasis. 
Every traveler is shoving to the fore, and 
one can get his rights only by a sacrifice 
of his decorum, and a consequent sense of 
shame. Ignorance is specially aggressive. 
We hear much of the mouth that speak- 
eth out of the abundant heart ; but in a 
company of tourists I am impressed with 
the copious vocabulary of the empty 
head. A woman at Smyrna seriously 
asked our director to ‘‘ Please tell me 
where Lollypop is buried,’’ meaning, I 
suppose, Polycarp. I heard o1e woman 
learnedly explaining how old Simeon was 
who took Jesus up in his arms in the 
temple. She knew he must be 1740 years 
old, for the Bible tells of him in Gen, 29! 
While looking at the hill that overlooks 
Nazareth, from which the citizens 
attempted to cast Jesus down, I was 
asked: ‘‘Is that where Satan asked 
Jesus to fall down and worship him ?”’ 
These are extreme cases of stupidity ; but 
it is appalling how little is known of the 
geography of the Lord’s land by really 
intelligent people. 

Worse than ignorance is the intrusive 
smartness of others who are constantly 
turning attention from serious considera- 
tions to their own wit. If your guide 
tells you of Lot’s wife turning to salt, 
a grinning tourist is sure to ask if she 
had not already turned to rubber. Un- 
less you get alone, every holy thing will 
be slimed over with some one’s nonsense. 
But if you go alone you will be pestered 
with a drove of peripatetic merchants 
with small wares, with mendicauts who 
will pull you about with pasty hands, or 
who will thrust ghastly sores, crooked 
limbs and sickly babies up before you. 
Many will perform an unasked service, 
such as pushing a donkey out of your 
way, or pointing out the very building 
you are approaching, and then demand- 
ing aremuneration. After my first day 
in Jerusalem, I found that while you 
need fear no personal harm, it is bet- 
ter and even cheaper to employ a 
guide. 

In addition to all this earthy side of a 
sacred pilgrimage to this land, there are 
villainous fleas innumerable, and fears of 
other creatures too vile toname. Lepers 
are here indescribably horrible. I con- 
fess that notwithstanding an instinctive 
revolt that makes me shiver as with a 
chill, I cannot pass a leper without an 
alms, Then, too, the mode of convey- 
ance is not suggestive of American move- 
ment — three hours by rail from Joppa to 
Jerusalem, a distance of fifty-four miles ; 
twelve hours by carriage from Caifa to 
Tiberias, not counting the time of a 
night’s halt at Nazareth. Then the pov- 
erty and filth of the people; the vast 
stretches of rich land uncultivated ; the 
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mountains with the soil all washed down, 
leaving the bare slopes without a tree and 
almost without verdure; women and 
little girls digging up dirt between the 
rocks and carrying it in baskets on their 
heads to build up the ted of a road — 
these are not very cheerful sights to one 
accustomed to the thrift of our own great 
country. 

Another feature of our earthy pilgrim- 
age is our accommodations. Neither the 
monasteries nor hotels where we are 
housed are built or run on the t wentieth- 
century plan. They are built almost al- 
together of stone ; not only the walls, but 
the stairs and floors, are stone. This is 
very agreeable in the heat of the day ; 
but when the sun goes down, great drops 
of dampness gather like dew on the grass. 
It is a pity we have to eat, but, as we 
must, we think an egg with a chunk of 
bread without butter, and a cup of coffee, 
mace a very frugal repast for a laborious 
morning. At the other meals the food is 
abundant, but mixed with a too generous 
supply of onions and olive oil. 

A final feature of the earthy side of our 
pilgrimage — final in point of statement, 
but continuous in point of experience — is 
money. Everybody wants your change. 
Tais morning I ventured a quiet walk 
from Jaffa gate to the Mosque of Omar, 
alone with my wife and daughter. Before 
I was half way there, you might think I 
owned the street, I had so many follow- 
ers. An officer came to my relief, only to 
give me over to robed Moslems. One 
would pass me over to another, and so on 
and on, each one expecting and almost 
demanding a fee, until at last I took ref- 
uge in a dragoman of our party, whom we 
chanced tu meet. 

But over this way forlorn we may 
make another tour, 


A Tour of the Soul, 


which sees and hears things out of edu- 
cation, affection, imagination and faith. 
Then everything from caravans of heavily 
laden camels and donkeys to peasant 
women grinding at the mill ; from Her- 
mon’s glistening head to the field lily in 
glory arrayed, brings the dear old Bible 
story from out of the books and presses it 
upon our hearts as an unquestionable 
reality. I am asked, ‘‘ Why not make 
this soul pilgrimage at home without the 
annoyance of the other?” You have 
my answer if you tell me why you resort 
to harp and organ and chorus when you 
have ‘‘ music in yoursoul.”’ The out- 
ward rendering awakens, exalts, and 
brings into mighty reality the passion it 
represents. Oh, how real seems the life 
of Jesus after we have read the familiar 
storyon the spot where it was lived ! 
Such was this impression of reality after 
we had traveled from Nazareth to Tibe- 
rias, and were on our return and talking 
of it all, that every one in our carriage 
spontaneously burst into tears. 

We rode in carriages across Galilee, but 
we rarely met others traveling in that 
way ; the few we did meet were tourists 
like ourselves, Ours was the modern age 
intruding into that of our Lord. Plow- 
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men were using the same rude plow from 
which they could not look back withoi: 
turning from their furrow; fishermen 
were mending their nets iu the primitive 
way ; the boats on Galilee were propelled 
in the unskillful method of the olden 
time, and made us understand why the 
disciples were so alarmed in a storm on 
so small a lake. The houses are never 
isolated as in our farming regions, but 
clustered in villages ; never in the val. 
leys, but always on the top or slope of the 
hills. I came very near saying the whole 
thing was gotten up to illustrate the 
Bible. At any rate, one familiar with the 
Bible could easily identify the place of its 
product, so unchanged are its external 
conditions. 

We were especially interested in the 
excavations at Tell-Hum, which the tra- 
ditions of both Arabs and Jews identify 
with the site of ancient Capernaum. 
The old name was Kafr (village) Nahum 
(a proper name), and continued to be 
so called till it became a heap of ruins, 
when it was called Tell (heap) Hum (an 
abbreviation of Nahum). Christian archze- 
ologists have been divided as to the true 
locality ; but the excavatione, especially 
of the last six months, are bringing such 
abundance of evidence as to convince the 
most doubtful that this is the site. But 
aside from these recently unearthed rem- 
nants of a former glory there is almost 
no sign of any habitation but a mass of 
building stones thrown in abysmal con- 
fusion and netted in an entanglement of 
underbrush and weeds. And this was 
once the Jewish capital of Galilee, as 
Tiberias was the heathen, the two cities 
being related to this province as Jeru- 
salem and Czesarea were to Judea. Its 
locality was one of the most lovely and 
healthy in all Palestine. The mountains 
behind it were covered to the very top 
with luxurious terraces of vineyards and 
orchards ; and the plains along the shore 
were rich with yellow grain. The sea 
was full of fish and the whole country 
was copiously watered with flowing 
fountains and living streams. Beautiful 
Hermon breathed both its inspiration and 
its health upon this favored city. From 
out of its homes Peter and Matthew, 
John and James, went forth to do the 
work of apostles. This was Jesus’ own 
city. Here He wrought many of His 
most wonderful works and spoke His still 
more wonderful words. Was ever a city 
so favored? It was the New Jerusalem, 
the cradle of the kingdom of God. In 
point of privilege and opportunity it was 
‘‘exalted to heaven.’’ But this place, 
once so favored, is now desolate. Tne peo- 
ple flee it as from a plague. Where the 
vineyards and orchards grew, are barren 
rocks which reflect the sun till it makes 
both men and weeds wilt, and fills the 
soggy plain with a deadly miasma, The 
very waters of the lake have risen til! 
now the marble steps of an ancient syn- 
agogue recently exposed, are below the 
present surface. The city is ‘ thrust 
down to hell.’”’ This is no time for me to 
moralize ; but surely unbelief is a deadly 
evil which not only withers human souls, 
but in some way poisons the air we 
breathe, impoverishes the soil, and brings 
into bondage Nature itself. 

Jerusalem is too large a theme for me 
to try and picture in a single letter. 
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It is @ 
City of Unutterable Sorrow. 


| understand that within its walls two- 
thirds of its people are mendicants. 
Excepting in the Armenian quarter and 
a small section of the so-called Christian 
quarter, which the Germans are cleans- 
ing, the entire enclosure reeks with filth. 
| never could have believed that human 
beings could by any possible means make 
themselves so revolting in person, dress, 
aud habit. The odor is the quintessence 
of loatheomeness, and strikes you with 
the force of a strong wind and makes 
your stomach reel, Lepers, paralytics, 
halt and blind, appeal to you at every 
step. Nor are they satisfied with a verbal 
appeal; they pull you and push you and 
threaten you with the curse of God. 

Multitudes of the Jews are supported 
by the eharities of Hebrews throughout 
the world. Many of the churches and 
monasteries and schools are cared for by 
the charitably inclined of their respective 
faiths in other countries. I[t is well 
known ¢: at the revered Mrs, Newman, 
widow ot Bishop Newman, is organizing 
a kindergarten here which she will endow 
for a work so much needed. I have 
asked several dragomans who have been 
showing me about the city: ‘‘ What are 
the pleasures of this people?’’ They all 
reply : ‘‘They have none.’’ I rarely see 
any one laugh excepting a few monks. 
1 have looked to find the children at play, 
but thus far have seen none. I hear no 
music on the streets excepting the bells 
of the churches, Street minstrels are a 
thing unheard of. Any hour you may 
visit the wailing-place and see the un- 
happy Jews weeping bitterly while they 
chant the sad elegies of Jeremiah. Occa- 
sionally I could distinguish in the old 
Hebrew speech : ‘‘ Was there any sorrow 
like my sorrow?’’. One intelligent gen- 
tleman remarked to me: ‘‘ I see no hope 
whatever for this city. It would be a 
blessing to wipe the festering thing out of 
existence.’ But I reminded him that 
that has been done again and again ; but, 
like the Jews themselves, kill them, and 
they rise from the dead. Both the city 
and the people seem to have an in- 
exhaustible vitality. Surely a purpose 
eternal is working on this hill and among 
this people. 

It is enough to make your very heart 
bleed to sit for an hour under an old olive 
tree in Gethsemane and read the story of 
our Saviour’s agony ; then return by St. 
Stephen’s gate to the site of the preto- 
rium and read the account of His trial ; 
then walk up the Via Dolorosa over which 
He stumbled under the weight of His 
cross. The sacred places they point out to 
you may be apocryphal, but part of this 
way He certainly walked, bearing in His 
heart our woe. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre has 
the support of the oldest tradition as the 
true site of the crucifixion and burial of 
Jesus ; but it is so tinseled and colored, 
and has accumulated so many legends, 
absurd and disgusting, as to disrobe it of 
all sanetity for me. Yet here millions of 
Pilgrims — a few of whom we saw — have 
Went and prayed and gone home with a 
larger hope into a newer life. My beart is 
moved with » sympathy too complicated 
for interpretation at this time. The place 
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may be wrong; but the great ¢ruth of 
their redemption through a suffering 
Saviour is the secret and power of their 
new life. Soitisof mine. I therefore go 
out to the Golgotha outside the walls and 
read the story of ‘‘love unto death.’’ 
Imagination sweeps away all the present 
environment and reconstructs that of His 
time. I see the cross, the weeping wom- 
en, the insulting Pharisees, the noble cen- 
turion, the Son of God spiked to the 
sursed tree. And the truth is borne in 
upon my soul — He died for me. 





ALL 
REV. C. B. BESSE. 


He sat by the treasury looking on, 
The Lord of earth and heaven, 

And noting the giving of every one, 
Saw mncb and little given. 


But what to Him was the largest amount. 
Dropped into the temple store, 

Was only two mites by actual count, 
Which lett in the purse no more. 


Ab! this is it ; not the much we may ive, 
But is the giving our all ? 

Does all that we are, and all that we have, 
Respond to the Master’s call ? 


It was thus He gave. He nothing withheld 
From manger to cruel cross ; 

To turn back the tide of sorrow and sin, 
He suffered unmeasured loss. 


Metropolis, Ill. 





BETTER THAN HEAVEN 


REV. DANIEL STEELH, D. D. 


USED to hear Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. In 1845 he addressed Wesleyan 
University. I was shocked when he said, 
in his sententious way : ‘‘ Young man, 
do right, and turn your back on heaven.’’ 
To a freshman who nad been trained to 
think that the great business of life is to 
get to heaven, this utterance had a sacri- 
legious sound. This feeling continued till 
after I had studied the basis or supreme 
aim of the various systems of ethics, 
when I discovered that the lecturer was 
repudiating that moral philozophy which 
makes happiness the. supreme purpose for 
which man should strive. He might 
have spoken in a style less enigmatical, if 
he had said : Do right for its own sake, 
and not because there is a sugar-plum at 
the end of your course. The Concord 
philosophy that righteousness, or its in- 
most core, holiness, and not felicity, 
should be the supreme end and aim of 
human life, is true. To the objection that 
Jesus Christ ‘‘ for the joy that was set be- 
fore Him endured the cross,’’ we quote 
the translation of the Twentieth-Century 
version of anti, not ‘‘ for,’’ but ‘‘ instead 
of,”’ “* who in exchange for the happiness 
that lay at His feet, submittei to the 
cross, disregarding its shame.”’ To do 
His Father’s will was better than heaven 
to Him, as it is to all mature believers. 
But Emerson’s advice is as impracti- 
cable to the natural man as his oft-quoted 
precept, ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a star ; ’”’ 
for in the unsaved man there is not 
motive power sufficient to overcome the 
wrong tendencies in him and about him 
in this sinful world, and to sustain him 
in doing right by the sheer power of will. 
Love must be added. But love goes out 
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only to a person. We cannot love an ab- 
straction. The personality of God is re- 
vealed in His Son, who manifests His 
love for the world on the cross. When 
love responsive is shed abroad in the be- 
lieving heart, the will to do right is 
mightily re-enforced. The sanctified af- 
fections become a dynamo behind it, and 
drive the wheels of the upward automo- 
bile, and sin itself must yield to love. The 
right is coucreted in Christ. Right doing 
is now easy, free, and joyful, especially if 
that love is perfect. All persons who 
have such love have a treasure better 
than heaven, of which Charles Wesley 
sings in the concluding stanza of ‘‘O 
Love divine, how sweet thou art ’’—a 
stanza omitted from the last three Ameri- 
can Hymnals : 


** No other Love do I require ; 
Nothing in earth beneath desire, 
Nothing in heaven above ; 
Let earth, and heaven, and all things go ; 
Give me Thy only love to know, 
Give me Thy only love!” 


Here is something better than heaven, 
and better than Emerson’s way of attain- 
ing righteousness — the impossible way 
in which the feet of all mere moralists are 
moving to their bitter disappointment at 
the last. But has not God attached a 


- reward to obedience and punishment to 


disobedience ? Does not this justify both 
hope and fear as motives for serving God ? 
These inferior motives God does apply 
to those who have no love and to 
those whose love for Him is weak and 
imperfect. They are not in a condition to 
appreciate the higher motive of service to 
Christ in the attractiveness of His charac- 
terand warmth of His love revealed to 
the believer by the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
Law, not made for the righteous as a 
motive to service, but as a rule of life, 
becomes to the sinner a paidagogos, a 
child-leader, to bring him to Christ, who 
will give him freedom from bondage to 
lower motives by enthusing him with 
‘* Love divine, ll love excelling.”” Many 
professing faith in Christ are still ‘‘ under 
the law ;’’ they are rendering a legal serv- 
ice which is irksome and unsatisfying. 
Their chief aspiration is not to glorify 
their Redeemer, but to get to heaven. 
They need to ve convinced that there is 
for every one of them something better in 
this life and in the worldto come. They 
should long ponder the words of the 
Psalmist : ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ’’ (73 : 25)? and ‘I have no good 
beyond thee” (16:2), and daily sing 
Charles Wesley’s hymn, ‘‘O glorious 
hope of perfect love ! ”’ especially the last 
stanza, unfortunately omitted from the 
new Hymnal : 


“ O that I might at once go up ; 
No more on this side Jordan stop, 
But now the land possess ; 
This moment end my legal years, 
Sorrows and sins, and doubts and fears, 
A howling wilderness ! ” 


It is an «pen secret that love-service is a 
delight, while wage service is weariness, 
us the members of the Boston Labor 
Unions, by their scornful smiles, evinced 
when iu his recent address to them in Fan- 
euil Hall President Eliot told them that 
they should love their jobs and take de- 
light in theix work. There can be no joy 
in serving God without love. The Chris- 
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tian love of which we speak has but one 
source : it is a spark dropped from the 
skies, and not a spontaneous combustion 
from beneath. This differs widely from 
the doctrine taught by the eloquent and 
magnetic Beecher. Having told the Yale 
theologues that their pastoral xucvess de- 
pended on love, one of them asked how a 
man deficient ia this quality could obtain 
it, and the lecturer replied : ‘‘ Pitch into 
your work with all your might, and love 
will soon spring up in your hearts.’’ The 
jove that is better than heaven, because 
itself is the heaven of beavens, is the fruit 
of the spirit, the leader of the whole train 
of Christian virtues. 


** He dwells in Leaven who dwells in love.” 
— Charles Wesley. 


Milton, Mass. 





INDIA’S TWO JUBILEES 


MRS, C. L. BR. HOSKINS, 


Cawnpore, India. 


N 1887 was celebrated in India the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign — 
the great and good Queen who, in 1877, 
was proclaimed Empress of India. The 
whole country was jubilant, and one 
province vied with another in the mag- 
nificence of its preparations to celebrate, 
in a suitable manner, the great event. 
Hindus gave voice to their enthusiasm 
with: ‘‘ Jai! jai! Malika ki jai!’’ and 
Mohamméjans gave thanks in their 
mosques for the Queen’s prosperous reign. 
Native poets sang the praises of India’s 
sovereign lady, and jubilee memorials 
were planned, and later accomplished. 

The year 1906 witnesses the jubilee of 
the King of kings, whose benign rule 
extends over all the land of India today. 
In 1856 it required strong faith to believe 
that a land so steeped in idolatry, centu- 
ries old, and dominated, in a measure, by 
the bigoted followers of a false religion, 
would turn from their worship of ‘‘ gods 
many,’ and from their belief in the 
** Prophet of God,” to receive the simple 
message of salvation by faith alone. Yet 
there were earnest souls who felt that the 
last command of our Lord remained 
unfulfilled while the great empire of 
India was left in darkness. 

Here and there, it is true, there were 
preachers of righteousness in the Jand, 
but not one in a million could hear from 
their lips the Gospel message, and Amer- 
ican Methodism felt condemned in that 
it had not recognized its opportunity to 
bear the message of salvation to the 
myriads who were striving to gain, by 
pilgrimages and penances, release from 
sin and its punishment. 

‘Go ye into all the world!’’ Who 
would go? A noble man bowed before 
his Maker and asked: ‘ Lord, am I Thy 
chosen messenger?’’ And when it was 
revealed to him that this was God’s will 
for him, he did not hesitate, nor did his 
* devoted wile, to say : *‘ Here am [, Lord! 
send me.’’ 

What fervent prayers followed these 
fearless ones as they sailed away on the 
9th of April, 1856, not knowing what 
awaited them beyond the seas! And 
how soon after their arrival in the land 
for whose salvation they had consecrated 
their all was their faith tested by the 
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Mutiny which threatened to frustrate all 
their plans! But they felt that God had 
brought them there, and that His pur- 
poses would not fail, and with the same 
simple trust in an Omnipotent Power 
which had led them on their way, they 
lived day by day in the belief that He 
would overrule all for His glory. 

Aud how God has honored their faith ! 
Two lone Metbodist workers in India in 
1856 ! Over 5,000 Methodist missionaries, 
preachers, and teachers in 1906! Should 
not this be, indeed, a Golden Jubilee, not 
in India alone, but wherever true hearts 
praise God for His wondrous love, His 
boundless grace, His saving power? And 
not alone for what the fifty years have 
seen accomplished, but for this new im- 
pulse of religious fervor which is stirring 
into life the people of every faith, and 
which extends over the whole Indian 
empire. 

Shall we not ask our Heavenly Father, 
if it be His will, to spare the dear mother 
of our India Mission to see with her 
earthly vision the fruition of her hopes, 
and to join, with grateful heart, in this 
glad Jubilee ? 





HONORING A DEAR OLD SAINT 


REV. C. A. 8. DWIGHT. 


HE 75th anniversary of the landing 
of Dr. William Goodale at Con- 
stantinople to take up, as a pioneer la- 
borer, the work of missions in Turkey, is 
celebrated this month of May by the 
missionaries of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion of the American Board gathered in 
their annual session. Former members 
of the mission are joining, by letters if 
not by personal presence, in the celebra- 
tion. William Goodale was a product of 
‘*the sacred institution at Andover,’’ as 
he called it, in its best days, before that 
famous ‘‘ Hill’’ was well-nigh deserted 
by the sons of the prophets. What 
blessed labors were in after years the re- 
sult of that early consecration in An- 
dover! Ordained in 1822 at New Haven, 
the young Goodale turned his face East- 
ward, and from that time onward min- 
gled his fortunes with those of evangel- 
icism in Turkey. 

Dr. Goodale the man has always inter- 
ested people quite as much as Dr. Good- 
ale the missionary. He was one of the 
saints of the Lurd — yet not a sorry saint. 
He knew bow to laugh as well as to pray. 
He had no intention of ‘‘ going to heaven 
crying.’”’ He did not shut his eyes to 
the sad things of life or refuse its difficult 
duties, while yet maintaining a hopeful 
disposition and keeping the upward look, 
living near the Throne, and dwelling 
‘‘ under the shadow,’’ as the Turks would 
say, of the Almighty. He was genial 
while he was godly, and spiritual while 
he wassunny. It could be said of Will- 
iam Goodale: ‘‘ He hopeth all things.” 
He was a man who did thirgs, too, 
and was a marvelous combination of 
common-sense and piety. His name is 
revered ip Turkey to this day, and 
through his translation of the Scriptures 
into the tongue of the common people 
— the hamals, the caiquejees, the water- 
carriers and the peasants — he is speaking 
still, by the witness of the printed page, 
to multitudes of Orientals who but for 
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him would never have known the pure 
New Testament teachings. 


Winchester, Mass. 





LETTER FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
REV. ROBERT JOHNSON, 


; OR the sake of clearness I have writ. 
ten this letter in the form of ques. 
tions : 
Where are We ? 


We are in the midst of 300,000 people who 
speak one dialect. We are the only Prot. 
estant missionaries here, and the only 
American missionaries that know anything 
of the language. We are all living ona 
fine, fertile valley with over 200 people to 
the square mile. 


What are We Doing? 


(a) We are studying the language, a task 
by no means easy when you take into con- 
sideration that there is no grammar or like 
helps, and the tact that this is one of the 
most difficult dialects. 

(6) Weare preachirg and teaching. We 
have about 2,000 members and 30 native 
preachers in this province. To visit these 
preachers, to travel with one through his 
large circuit, and then travel with the next 
one, etc., is part vt our work. We do all 
the baptizing and marrying, organizing, 
etc., 80 our work is by no means easy, espe- 
cially when one sleeps in all kinds of 
places, comes in contact with all kinds of 
diseases, eats various varieties of foods, 
suffers for the lack ot good water, and often 
preaches three times each day. 

(c) For fear that we shall get out of work, 
we also edit a paper which is published 
every two weeks, and contains the Sunday- 
school lessons, work for the preachers’ 
course of study, special articles, news from 
the churches, etc. In addition to this, we 
aim — either I or my wite — to teach a Bible 
school three nights a week. 


What are Our Burdens ? 


Not persecutions —and we have our 
share of them. Within the past month 
one of our preachers got hurt in one place, 
and in another place one had his ribs trac- 
tured, and seventeen of our people were 
put in jail for no other reason than that they 
were guilty of attending a Protestant 
“ culto,” or meeting ; and only yesterday 
one of our psople got hit badly with a 
stone. 

Not lurking diseases. Cholera has great- 
ly interfered with édur work. One Ameri- 
can was taken sick at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and died at midnight. We have 
been among it, but God has taken care of 
us, 
Not sorrow, and we have had that. Two 
short months ago our darling little daugh- 
ter of twenty-one months lett us for the 
better land, leaving us broken-hearted in 
the midst ot mystery. Nsvertheless, wé 
have received ot His grace and help. 

Our greatest burden is how to provide for 
the preachers. These men are willing to 
work for nothing, but the people are poor 
and are unable to support their pastors ; 
they do all they can, bot in order to keep 4 
preacher at work, we must help him 4 
little. In many places $5 per month would 
make it possible for them to have a pastor. 
How to get pastors to these eager, anxious 
people is my problem of problems, the 
chief subject of my daily prayers. Some 
time ago I sent a man out on the other sidé 
ot this great province. I gave him $10, and 
said to him, ‘‘ Now if the Lord seuds weé 
any money, I will send you $10 more next 
month.” I recently spent a tew days with 
him on his fareaway work, and I[ found him 
with a little church in one place which 
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they had built at an immense sacrifice and 
65 members; in another place he has a 
membership of 40, who are now getting 
ready to build a church ; in stil! another 
place he has a society of 30 ready to be or- 
ganized ; and in another large town a long 
way distant, he will soon organize another 
church. Where can a man spend $10 per 
month to better advantage? I have just 
returned from Conference somewhat sad 
because all they have allowed me is $25 per 
month for all this work, and part of this 
must go for translating articles fur the 
paper. What shall I do? God alone 
knows. I sent that preacher back to his 
tar. away circuit and I said to him: “* Go; 
I’ll take care of you if I have to eat less in 
order to do so.’”’ If the good people at 
home only knew, how gladly they would 
respond ! 

I have been home a week from Confer- 
ence. Yesterday one of my preachers came 
in and told me that he had a membership 
ot 87 ready to come into the church. He 
wauted to know if I could not spare him 
#2 so that he might make a trip to a distant 
part in the north of this province. It so 
happened that I had just exactly $2 left of 
my allowance. What else could I do but 
give it to him and tell him, in God’s name, 
to go? 


Are We Happy ? 


Indeed we are. We are hoping to see 1,000 
souls converted to God during this Conter- 
ence year. I have only one great desire 
and one great fear — the desire to help my 
preachers a little more, hence I am praying 
that some of God’s people at home may 
hear this needy cry ; and the one fear lest 
our health should give out, and that it 
would be necessary to return home. Pray 
forus! Help usif you can! 


San Fernando, Pampanga, P. I, 





THE ATONEMENT 


A Scripture View 
REV. D. F. LAMSON, 


E may not be able to understand 
how Christ’s death is an atone- 
ment for sin. Strictly speaking, there 
cannot be any ‘‘ philosophy of the plan of 
salvation.’”’ It is reasonable to suppose 
that apy scheme haviug to do with the 
infinite and the finite, the relations be- 
tween the different persons of the God- 
head, and between God and man, must 
be fall of mysteries. But the fact is clear- 
ly revealed that Christ’s death does 
somehow furnish the basis of human for- 
giveness and salvation ; that it isin view 
of that death that God can and does par- 
don transgression. 

The Atonement is, in the first place, 
euch an exhibition of God’s righteousness 
that God can consistently and safely, in 
consideration of it, accept and justify 
penitent sinners. Cbrist’s death does not 
literally remove sin, but it provides for its 
removal ; it justifies God as a Moral 
Governor in the exercise of clemency to 
the ungodly. Christ is ‘‘ the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth,’”’ in the sense that the law 
finds its satisfaction in His voluntary and 


* Vicarious suffering and obedience unto 


death. ‘‘ That God might be just, and 
the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus,’’ is declared to be the purpose of 
God in the Atonement. It was to open a 
way in which divine pity might be mani- 
fested without derogation to the divine 
righteousness, that Christ offered Himself 
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a sacrifice as of ‘‘ a lamb without blemish 
and without spot ’’ to God ; being ‘‘ made 
sin for us,’’ as the apostle expresses it, 
‘‘ that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.”’ 

But while this is a fundamental idea in 
the Atonement, it is not the only idea in 
it. The death of Christ is, in the second 
place, a manifestation of God’s love. 
** God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Sor,’’ etc. ‘* Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that God 
loved us, and gave his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.’”? ‘‘ God commend- 
eth His love toward us, in that while we 
were get sinners, Christ died for us.”” As 
a revelation of the righteousness of God, 
the effect of Christ’s death is to convince 
us of the evil of sin, of God’s abhorrence 
of it, and of the fact that divine juetice 
has been propitiated on our behalf. Asa 
revelation of the love of God, its effect is 
to reveal to us the heart of God yearning 
over us with infinite tenderness, to draw 
forth our love to Him and to lead us toa 
consecration of ourselves to His service. 

Thus « two-fold purpose is accomplished 
by the death of Christ as our sin offering 
or substitute. It not only removes the ob- 
stacles on the part of divine justice to our 
forgiveness, and shows that God can be as 
just and holy in forgiving sin ia consider- 
ation of the sacrifice offered on Calvary as 
He would have been apart from that sac- 
rifice in punishing it ; it also reveals God 
to the sinner in such a light that in 
accepting Christ as his Saviour, he 1s 
moved to penitence, love and devotion. 
The Atonement, it has teen said, “ looks 
not one way, but two.’’ It reconciles 
God to man, and man to God. And this 
last result is no less necessary than the 
other. God must indeed, first of all, be 
propitiated ; sin must be atoned for ; or 
‘“‘the curse of the law’’ must have its 
course. But God being propitiated, atone- 
ment being made, satisfaction being pro- 
vided, it becomes necessary that the sin- 
ner be brought under the influence of mo- 
tives that will bind him in love and grati- 
tude to his Deliverer. I[t is the love of 
God in Christ that is the grand, compell- 
ing motive to 4 new and holy life in the 


believer. ‘‘ The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.’”’ ‘* We love Him because He 
first loved us.’’ 


The ‘‘ moral theory ’’ of the Atonement, 
which Bushnell so eloquently set forth — 
the theory that the death of Christ has 
simply a subjective effect, that its only 
purpose is to move our minds — taken by 
itself is miserably insufficient. It fails to 
take account of a large and outstanding 
class of Scripture passages which repre- 
sent Christ’s death as having a relation to 
divine justice in the forgiveness of sin. It 
also fails to meet the demands of the 
quickened and sensitive conscience for 
some satisfaction to divine righteousness, 
and thus Jacks the ethical element that is 
necessary in any theory of atonement 
that is adapted to our constitution as 
moral beings. But though the ‘‘ moral ”’ 
aspect of the Atonement is not the only 
aspect of it, or the chief aspect of it, it is 
an important aspect of it, and one that 
should not be overlooked. Christ’s death 
hag a moral as well as judicial bearing 
and efficacy. He died ‘‘ to save us from 
our sins ;’’ He “ bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree, that we being dead to 
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sin might live unto righteousness ;’’ He 
‘* gave Himeelf for us that He might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify us 
unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.’’ The Atonement has a 
sanctifying as well as a justifying pur- 
pose. ‘' The blood of Jesus Christ cleans- 
eth us from all sin,’”’ as well as makes our 
peace with God. This twofold efficacy of 
the Atonement 1s beautifully illustrated 
in the incident at the Crucifixion, when 
the soldier’s spear pierced the side of 
Jesus, ‘‘ and forthwith came there out 
blood and water ’’ — a truth which Top- 
lady happily expressed in his well-known 
hymn by a word which emendators have 
sometimes changed for one which sacri- 
fices the sense : 


** Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power,”’ 


many hymn-books substituting ‘‘ perfect 

cure,’’ thus missing the obvious reference 

to the guilt and power of sin, both of 

which are potentially destroyed by 
Christ’s death. 

Gordon Bible and Missionary Train- 
ing School. 





NOTES FROM OHIO WESLEYAN 


PROF. R. B. MILLER. 


HE last week in April was a season of 
unusual interest in Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The chief everts of the week 
were the convention of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, a convention of 
the presiding elders ot Ohio, and the Mer- 
rick Lectures. 

The lecturss, five in number, were given 
this year by distinguished graduates of 
the University. The subjects were all 
grouped about tbe general theme: “ All 
Things New,” and were as follows: *‘ The 
New Theology,” Rev. Chas. E. Jefferson, 
New York; “The New Biblical Learn- 
ing,” Prot. D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical 
Institute; “‘The New Age,” Bishop E. E. 
Hoss, Dallas, Texas; ‘‘The New Evangel- 
ism,” Bishop W. F. McDowell, Chicago, 
Ill.; “The New Patriotism,” President 
E. H. Hughes, DePauw University. Each 
of these lectures was a masterpiece in it- 
self, and the course proved one ot the most 
timely and iustructive series ever given 
under this foundation. 

In addition to the lecturers many dis- 
tinguished guests visited the University 
during the week and addressed the stu- 
dents. Among these were Bishops Speil- 
meyer, Thoburn, Oldham, and ex. President 
(now Bishop) Bashtord. The bishop was 
accompanied by Mrs. Bashtord, and they 
were given a most enthusiastic reception 
when they first entered Grey Chapel. 

President Welch deserves much credit 
tor his part in the arrangements which 
made this week of rare events possible. 
The delivery ot the Merrick Lectures by 
these distinguished alumni, and the visit ot 
the presiding elders of the State, have 
strengthened the strong tie that already 
bound the constituency to the University. 





The New York Sun alludes editorially to 
the recently adjourned State legislature as 
“the legisiature without a boss’ (meaning 
Odell), tree from “big scandals,’’ “ gratt 
legislation,’ and “‘great betrayals of the 
State’s interests.’’ The Empire State is to 
be congratulated on this long-delayed 
emancipation. We do not notice any simi- 
lar comment in the secular news-sheets of 
this city on our General Court now in 
session. 
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THE 


WHEN THE SPRING CALLS 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


I weary of the hungry world, 
The bondage of its greed and jar, 
Oh, for a breath of homeland air, 
TLe dewy peace of fields afar ! 


I know the birds are singing there 

In the old orchards glad with bloom, 
And brook is callivg unto brook 

In woodlands dim with vernal gloom. 


The breath of clover broods above 
Wide meadows blessed of falling rain, 
And golden blossoms star the grass 
In many a winding pasture lane. 


The roses at the garden gate 
Bloom like old songs sweet-set to 
flowers, 
And friendly ministering winds 
Blow from the greenwood at all hours. 


I long to leave the city’s grime, 
The selfish street, the noontide glare, 
To find once more remembered fields 
And primal joy ungathered there. 


Far from the bargain mart I’d go 
And seek a childhood ttodden way, 

The gloaming road across the hill, 
The homelight at the close of day. 


I long in that old house to rest 
Whose ancient calm no clamor mars, 
At one low window there to knee), 
And pray with face towards the stars. 


Cavendish, P. E. I, 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





What are heavy? Sea sand and sorrow. 
What are brief? Today and tomorrow. 
at are frail? Spring blossoms and youth. 
hat are deep? The ocean and truth. 
— Christina Rossetti. 


a*«s 


We must dare to be happy, and dare to 
contess it, regarding ourselves always as 
the depositaries, not as the authors, of our 
own joy.— Amiel. 


I believe that if you and I were more to 
heed the whispers of our Father, we should 
not have so many of His thunders. — 
J. Harrington Evans. 


I more than doubt whether, until our 
small services are sweet with divine affec- 
tion, our great ones, if such we are capable 
cf, will ever have the true Christian flavor 
about them. — George Macdonald. 


We think of heaven as something that 
must visit us from atar.... But the new 
heaven and the new earth will only be 
the unveiling to us of what already is.... 
Today, or never—here, or nowhere —is 
eternity. — Lucy Larcom. 


The sainthoods of the fireside and ot the 
market-place— they wear no glory round 
their heads ; they do their duties in the 
strength of God; they have their martyr- 
doms and win their palms, and though 
they get into no calendare, they leave a 
benediction and a torce behind them on 
the earth when they go up to heaven. — 
Phillips Brooks. 


A dear triend of mine used to say of a 
fine old doctor in Philadelphia that his 
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simple presence did his patients more good 
than his medicine, and was easier to take 
beyond all comparison. Well, sucha pres- 
ence is always a noble medicine in itself. 
The contugion of a cheerful soul helps us 
always to look toward the light, sets the 
tides of life flowing again, and cubes all 
our chances of getting well. — Rev. Robert 
Collyer. 
e*s 

It is impossible to rush into God’s pres- 
ence, catch up anything we fancy, and run 
cff with it. To attempt this will end in 
mere delusion and disappointment. Na- 
ture will not unveil her rarest beauty to 
the chance tourist. Pictures which are the 
result of a life of work do not disclose their 
secret loveliness to the saunterer down a 
gallery. No character can be read at a 
glance. And God’s best cannot be ours 
apart from patient waiting in His holy 
presence. The superficial may be put off 
with a parable, a pretty story, but it is not 
given to such to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven.— Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


All we are authorizsd to ask God to give 
us at any time is simply enough for the 
present day. Even if in the evening our 
last crust be eater, and there be nothing in 
store for tomorrow, we need not be afraid 
nor think that God has forgotten. When 
the morrow comes we may ask for the 
morrow’s own bread and know that God 
will hear us and answer our prayer in the 
right way. Let us learn that wondertul 
lesson of living a day at a time — a lesson 
which runs through all the Bible. It would 


Save us an immense amount of worry and 
anxiety if we could really learn this lesson. 
It is trying to carry tomorrow’s burden 
besides today’s that breaks people do wn 
Anybody can do one day’s tasks ina day, 
or endure one day’s struggle; but that is 
enough for aay one, all God intends one to 
carry. — Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


a *« 


It is the earnest life after all that is need. 
ed mort. If you should visit the power- 
house where they generate the electricity 
that lights the town, you would find there a 
switchboard on which two kinds of regis- 
ters are set. One kind measures what is 
called the amperage, or amount of electric- 
ity used, and the other measures the vol- 
tage, or intensity of it. The light that 
cemes does not depend on the amperage :; 
the amount of electricity may be large or 
small; the light depends on the voltage ; 
that must be kept always at the lighting 
point ; intensity and not quantity produces 
light. It is something like that with per- 
sons. Ability may be great or meagre ; 
ability is only the amperage. But look at 
the earnestness of a man’s life ; that is the 
voltage and determines the light. A man 
may be able to do many things well and yet 
lack earnestness enough to do anything 
sufficiently well to shine. When Jesus 
said to His disciples, ‘‘ Ye are the light of 
the world,’ He did not refer to any great 
amount of truth which they possessed — 
they were unlettered and ignorant men — 
but He referred tc the earnest way in which 
the truth was held ; they had left all for the 
kingdom cof heaven’s sake. — Rav. S. V. 
CoueE, D. D., in “ The Life that Counts.”’ 








A Mother’s Giving 


HOPE DARING. 


M*® JANE SEYMOUB hastily 
pushed the bell on the door of 
the shabby little hovee. Then she 
glanced around, a look of disdainful pcr- 
plexity on her face. 

It was a suburban neighborhood, a 
half-hour’s ride from the city. The 
houses were small and cheap looking, 
with unkempt yards and a general air of 
neglect which was accentuated by the 
warm May sunlight. 

Presently the door opened. Margaret 
Leach, a sweet-faced, gentle woman of 
forty, greeted her caller with warmth. 

‘It was kind in you, Cousin Jane, to 
come way out here to find us. Have this 
chair, and let me take your wraps.”’ 

Mrs. Leach had led the way to a cozy 
living-room. It was simply but taste- 
fully furnished. The books, pictures, and 
blossoming plants gave it an air of refine- 
ment. 

Mrs. Seymour sank into the proffered 
chair, pressing her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

‘““To think I should find you living 
like this! O Margaret! Your poor 
mother! It is well that she is in heaven ; 
it would have broken her heart to have 
seen John Leach drag her daughter down 
to this.’’ 

Margaret Leach’s face flushed. She 
tat down and said: ‘‘ Cousin Jane, no 
one must speak of John to me in that 
tone. He trusted Mr. McGrath, who ran 


away after losing the funds of the Leach 
& McGrath Lumber Company in gam- 
bling. Everything — even our home — had 
to go to settle honestly with the creditors. 
All that was left was a small mill in this 
vicinity, which Mr. McGrath made over 
to John. With it came three houses — 
this, and the one on each side.’’ 

‘*T know all this, Margaret,’’ Mrs. Sey- 
mour said, tartly. ‘‘Why didn’t John 
sell the miserable business? Why did he 
bring you and Verna here to live? ”’ 

‘*The business was run-down — too 
much so to put on the market. John is 
confident that it can be built up, and made 
not only profitable, but also a helpful fac- 
tor in the life of Raymond, as this suburb 
is called. Wecame here to live to help 
him do this. We hope that our life and 
our home will in+pire those who live rear 
us to lift themselves from their present 
sloth and untidiness.’’ 

Mrs. Seymour made a_ despairing 
gesture. ‘‘ You always were visionary, 
Margaret. What of Verna? Have you 
a right to spoil her life? ”’ 

‘* Verna !’’ and the light of mother 
(ove glorified Margaret Leach’s face. * | 
trust, Cousin Jane, that our coming here 
will also be a help to Verna.’’ 

‘** Fiddlesticks ! [t will make her coarse 
and rude to come in contact with the 
masses. Verna is twelve; in five years 
she ought to enter society. It will be ® 
cross to me, but you know I never shirk 
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my duty. I will take Verna until you 
me back to your senses.”’ 

‘QO Cousin Jane, you do not under- 
stand ! I thank you for your kind offer, 
but our trouble has set me to thinking. 
We were growing selfish — Verna, too. 
Here 1 am giving myself, and, in a way, 
my child, to others. Wecando a little 
to lessen the world’s misery. Verna shall 
be kept pure and happy. She shall not 
jose her old friends,’’ 

‘¢ Have you put her in one of these mis- 
erable schools ? ”’ 

‘She still goes to her old school, on 
Market Street. She can take and leave 
the car right here at our corner, under my 
eyes, and I always watch her do both. 
Cousin Jane, [ love my child — love her 
so well that because God gave her to me 
I want to give service and help to 
others.”’ 

Mrs. Seymour was not convinced. She 
went in a short time, declining the invi- 
tation to stay for dinner. 

That evening, after the six-o’clock din- 
ner, the Leaches adjourned to the back 
yard. This was large, and had been 
littered with the decayed weeds of last 
year’s growth, broken boxes, tin cans, and 
other rubbish. Mr. Leach had hired a 
man to cart all of this rubpish away and 
to fertilize and plough the yard. They 
were planning a vegetatle and flower 
garden. As they were discussing the po- 
sition of the beds, a man lounged down 
the back steps of the house at the right, a 
pipe in his moath. 

‘‘ Goed evening, 
Leach called. 

The man who, with his two oldest sons, 
worked for Mr. Leach, nodded. 

‘‘Seems to me you’re slickin’ up,’”’ he 
said. 

‘“ We are going to have a garden, vege- 
tables and flowers. Green, I am going to 
send a man tomorrow to cart off that rub- 
bish in your yard. I’ll have it ploughed, 
and you ’’ — 

‘* Now see here, Mr. Leach, I jest hope 
you’ll let us be. We pay our rent, but we 
can’t pay a cent for fancy fixin’s, and we 
don’t want it.’’ 

In vain did John Leach try to convince 
the other of his friendliness. At last John 
said, a little sharply : 

‘‘ T will have the yard cleaned up and 
ploughed, Green, and it shall be no expense 
to you. You have one boy in school, and 
it would do him good to have a garden ; 
but if you do not want it, I’ll seed the 
yard,” 

Mr. Green retreated into the house, 
slamming the door. Margaret tried to 
smile away her husband’s annoyance, 

‘‘ Wait, John. The beauty of our gar- 
den will convert them.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I am going over to tell the 
woman who rents the other house that a 
man is coming in the morning to clean 
up the yard,” and John strode off. 

He soon returned to say: ‘‘ Mrs. Har- 
row does not want the good we desire to 
do her, either. She is a widow with two 
girls, one a cripple, and she goes out 
washing to support them, She can’t pay 
any more rent, and she has no time nor 
money fora garden. Margaret, their sus- 
picion surprises me,’’ 

‘‘A erippled child! John, they need 
our help; they need us. We must be 
patient,’’ 


Mr. Green!’ John 
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The next forenoon Margaret went over 
to the Harrow house, carrying a plate of 
freshly-baked cookies. Her knock was 
answered by a weazen-faced girl of thir- 
teen who denied her admittance. 

‘*T heard there is a little cripple here, 
and I am so sorry for her,’’ Margaret said, 
gently. ‘*‘ Weare neighbors ; let us be 
friends.’’ 

‘“*T don't let folks in, not while ma’s 
gone,’’ and the girl reached «ut one dirty 
hand and swept the cookies from Mar- 
garet’s pretty china plate. ‘ Hilda’ll 
like these,’ shutting the door in Mar- 
garet’s face. 

A week later Mr. Leach came home one 
night to report his first victory over the 
men’s gruftness because of the change of 
management. He had praised Mark 
Green, the oldest son of the neigbbor on 
their right, for the good work he was 
doing, and had promised him a raise in 
wages when his work reached a certain 
point of excellency. 

‘* Margaret, tears came into the boy’s 
eyes,’ Mr. Leach eaid. ‘‘ He asked, 
‘Do you really mean to give us fellers a 
chance?’ There’s the making of a good 
workman and a real man ip the boy, 
and [ am going to lend him a hand.” 

The next day Margaret interviewed 
Mrs, Green in the back yard, quiteina 
neighborly fashion. The three boys were 
Mrs. Green’s stepsons. She told Margaret 
that they were ‘‘ good boys, only their 
noiee and dirt go nigh ’bout drive me 
crazy, ’cause I’d like to be clean. I scold 
a lot more’n I ought.”’ 

That evening John Leach set out a bed 
of pansies. The plants were full grown 
and starred with yellow, purple, white, 
and amber blossoms. 

Mrs. Green and Bert, the youngest boy, 
sat on their back steps and loudly praised 
the flowers. ‘‘ Land sakes! It seems 
like livin’ ag’in to see things growin’,’’ 
Mrs. Green exclaimed. 

Margaret saw in the house on the other 
side a wan little face pressed against the 
window. She waved her hand, and the 
face disappeared. 

The next evening after dinner Verna 
went out to water the pansies. John had 
gone into town on an errand, Soon 
Margaret heard Verna call: ‘‘ Mamma! 
Come, quick, quick !”’ 

Margaret ran out of the back door. 
Verna stood in the middle of the pansy 
bed, holding by the arm the girl who had 
denied Margaret entrance to her home, 
The girls were struggling, and their feet 
were treading the pansy plants into the 
earth. 

‘*She was stealing, mamma, stealing 
our pansies!’’ Verna cried. ‘‘ See, she 
has picked nearly all the blossoms,’’ 

The girl had retained the flowers in her 
hand, grasping them so tightly that they 
were crushed. Suddenly she threw them 
on the ground, and said, dogzedly : 

‘*T wouldn’t steal for myself — I’d die 
first ; but there’s Hilda. If you’d never 
walked a step in your life, and the pain 
in your hip made you lay awake and cry 
nights, I guess you’d want things. And 
she never has a flower! ”’ 

‘¢ Poor little Hilda!’ the gentleness of 
Margaret’s voice quieted the angry girl. 
‘‘T wish we could do something to help 
her forget the pain and make her happy. 
Does she love flowers? ”’ 
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‘She jest does that. And ['d rather 
see ’em than to eat. What you goin’ to 
do ’bout my swipin’ these ?’”’ 

‘*Tam going to help you and Hilda to 
have some fluwers of yourown. What is 
your name? ’”’ 

** Addie, You don’t mean that, do 
you?” 

Just then Addie felt a soft touch on her 
arm. It was Verna, who had hastened 
into the house to return carrying a potted 
primula,. The fresh green leaves were 
topped with a half dozen umbels of rose- 
pink blossoms. 

‘“‘ It’s for Hilda,’’ Verna said, softly. 
‘* Tell her I am sorry for her.’’ 

Addie began to cry. ‘‘ Ob, I’m sorry I 
stamped down your posies. To give that 
to Hilda! You must be an angel.”’ 

Addie went home carrying the primula, 
a picture book, and a bag of oranges. 

A halt hour later there came a rap at 
the kitchen door. Margaret opened it to 
find a haggard faced woman on the 
porch. 

“I’m Mrs. Harrow. What do you 
mean by giviug Addie the things? Do 
you really mean to be good to my poor 
children, or is it a trick to git us out of 
here ? ” 

Margaret Leach leaned forward, laying 
one hand upon the other’s arm. In the 
soft gray twilight it was not easy for the 
two women to see each other’s face, but 
Margaret’s voice carried conviction : 

“Mrs, Harrow, [I am a mother. By 
the love I bear my own child, I assure 
you that my sole object is to help you and 
yours, to bring into your lives the sun- 
shine of joy.’’ 

Mrs. Harrow covered her face with her 
hands. Low, deep sobs came to Mar- 
garet’s ears. 

‘““No, I won’t come in. Let us set 
down here. I: will ease my heart to tell 
some one all about it.’’ 

Hilda had never walked. All that the 
mother seemed to know about the trouble 
was that ‘‘ something was wrong with 
her hip.”” Mr. Harrow had died before 
Hilda was bora, but the mother’s life had 
been no harder since his death than be- 
fore. She had grown hard and suspi- 
cious. One fear had haunted her — that 
Hilda might be taken from her by the 
authorities and placed in some public in- 
stitution. 

‘* But if she could be helped ?”’ Mar- 
garet asked, softly. 

“She can’t be. There’s Addie, too. 
It’s most as hard to see her grow up, 
rough and ignorant, as ’tis to see Hilda. 
Addie’s smart, but I can’t give her no 
chance,”’ 

‘‘Let me help you,’’ Margaret said, 
laying her hand upon the other’s toil- 
hardened one. ‘‘I cannot do much that 
calls for money, because we are poor, but 
I can help to teach your little girls and to 
make them happy.’’ 

‘* But you — why do you do it?” 

‘“* Because I long to give loving service 
to the dear Christ who has done so much 
for me.”’ 

There was a long silence. Then, bro- 
kenly, Mrs. Harrow said: ‘I used to 
serve Him, long ago. I drifted away, and 
since the trouble come, I’ve tried to make 
myself believe that there wasn’t any- 


thing in it, but you show me that there 
is.’’ 
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That was the beginning. The next 
evening Bert Green made his way over to 
where Mr. Leach was planting peas. 
Plunging his hands in his pockets, the 
boy began : 

‘‘T say, Mark give me fifty cents to 
buy seeds for our garden, and ma’s goin’ 
to give me fifty more. Seems to me it 
must be lots of fun to make things grow. 
Would you mind tellin’ a feller what to 
buy and how to grow it?” 

Those three gardens were the pride of 
Raymond. Addie worked faithfully in 
hers, and Mr. Leach and the Green boys 
helped her. 

In the Leaches’ yard a rude arbor was 
built. Soon fast-growing vines made it a 
bower of cool shade. There Hilda spent 
many happy hours. A church society 
with which Margaret was connected pro- 
vided a wheel-chair for the little cripple, 
and thus enabled her to go about in the 
sunlight. 

Mrs. Leach offered to let Verna hear 
Addie’s and Hilda’s lessons. She made 
but one restriction, and that to the older 
girl. 

‘* Verna has never beard bad language, 
Addie. You must promise me that she 
shall hear nothing from you to which 
you think that 1 would object. I can 
truet your promise.’’ 

‘* You bet your life you can. Oh, there! 
I mean it, Mrs. Leach, but that hain’t 
the way you would want me to say 
it, not before Verna, I will try to do 
better.’’ 

Mr. Leach persuaded Mark Green to 
enter a good night school. The young 
man had already won the promotion that 
John had promised him. 

“If you care to stay on, Mark, and 
help me build up the business, I will see 
that you do not lose anything by it,’’ 
John Leach said. ‘‘ You are adapted to 
this work.’’ 

‘“T’ll do that. It means so much to 
me —that I’m going to have a chance, 
And the other boys—I can soon be 
helpin’ them.’’ 

Bert was interested in the garden, and 
Harry in the books that the Leaches lent 
him. They were less boisterous, and Mrs. 
Green was so pleased that she resolutely 
curbed her tongue. 

‘* A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” We all know the contagion of 
good. Other homes and yxards were made 
clean. When Margaret tried to organize 
a Sunday-school and a mothers’ club, all 
were interested and eager to help. Ray- 
mond was profiting by Margaret’s exam- 

le. 

’ Mrs. Harrow grew to love and trust 
Margaret. At last the widow consented 
to place Hilda in a hospital. There, in 
six months’ time, the child was cured. 

Margaret’s helpfulness did not stop 
there. She interested her old friends in 
the case. Baking and fine laundry work 
were provided for Mrs. Harrow, thus en- 
abling her to remain at home and keep 
her girls in school. 

What of Verna — Margaret’s own? 
First, she had come very close to her 
mother. The young girl had learned to 
think of others, to look upon the suffer- 
ing and the sorrowing as her brothers and 
sisters. Led by her mother’s example, 
Verna came to taste life’s sweetest joy 
— service. 
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The Help of the Commonplace 
HE “ retuge of the commonplace”’ does 

not sound very helpful or healing, 

but itis really so. When anything really 
hard to bear comes into the life, we find 
ourselves reaching out trembling fingers 
for little, common, every-day duties to 
steady ourselves by. Especially it the 
homely task has some helptul outlook 
toward another’s comfort, is there personal 
help and comfort in it. To build a firein 
the chilly grate, to set the tea-table for 
somebody who will be glad to find it cosy, 
to hunt up trains in the perplexing ‘‘ Path- 
finder’’ jor the one who must go on a jour- 
ney —such things, so little and so unhe- 
roic, keep many a shaken life trom being a 
shattered one. When the stunned soul 
refuses to take in the comtorr of great 
thoughts, it is still possible to take the 
comfort cf the little duties. — Wellspring. 





WORK-DAY PRAYERS 


God of Love, God of Work ! 
with fire ! 

For the dross within me, fill me with ire! 

So with puce passion I cleave to my Star, 

Speed my work, daily, toward the mark — 
far! 


Touch me 


God of Love, God of Work! Breathe in 


me — air ! 
Blue and breezs-swept spaces brighten my 
care ! 


So each swirl of eftort leave my hand calm, 
So each heart meeting mine only teel — 
balm! 


— CHARLOTTE PORTER, in Outlook. 





When Affection Begins to Wane 


HE saddest time in a woman’s life is 
when she sees her husband’s love be- 
gin to wane. This blighting of all her 
cherished hopes and sweetest desires may 
come to her suddenly in some crushing 
shock, but oftener she is obliged to watch 
with slow sickening anxiety the growing 
indifference ot the man she loves. 

Slowly, with more than her usual heavi- 
ness of motion, the woman who had been 
sitting alone at the dinner table arose and 
went to the kitchen for the gingham apron 
which hung behind the door. After it was 
buttoned she started to carry away the 
dishes, but changing her mind dropped 
into a low chair by the window. When a 
woman looks out at the dark, empty streets 
of the night with a tar-away, staring gaze, 
there is apt to be something on her mind, 
but when her eyes gradually fill with texrs 
and her mouth droops piteously, there is 
always a trouble in her heart. 

‘* It is the second time this week,’’ said 
the woman at the window as she folded 
and twisted the hem of herapron. “Oh, Ial 
most wish we never had had that telephone 
put in, for then it wouldn’t be so easy tor 
him to let me know he was not coming 
home to dinner. He can’t seem to realize 
that I am alone all day and look forward to 
our evenings together. It is hard enough 
to eat lunch by myself, but it is just impos- 
sible to swallow a solitary dinner — every 
mouthful chokes me. I wonder where he 
is, anyway. ‘Extra work for the firm 
tonight,’ ‘ Have to entertain an important 
buyer at dinner,’ ‘ Going to a special busi- 
ness meeting ’ — always a new and difter- 
ent excuse. Well, I suppose after ten 
years of married life men are about the 
same everywhere, so perkaps I ought to 
make the best of the situation and finish 
my work.,’’ 

Alter the milk tickets had been put out 
for the next morning and the back door 
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locked, there was a ring ofl the electric be)). 
and the dainty, pretty little married sister 
of the woman ran up the stairs. 

“Are you alone, Nell? Ahem-mm, | 
thought so, quite the sams old story with 
you every vight now ; and you are willing 
to accept it? Why, { am ashamed of you 
— but what have you got that taded old 
kimeno on for at this time of the 
day?” 

** Oh, it is more comfortable to cook in. 
and you know since I have grown 80 stout | 
like to have things big and loose.”’ 

** Yes, I know, slouchy and hideous be. 
cause you do not care how you look ; but 
do tell me, don’t you ever try to fix up any 
more in the evening ? ” 

** Ob, of course, for those rare times when 
Jack and I go out together; but then [I 
never put the importance upon clothes that 
yoado. I would rather buy pretty things 
tor my home. Did I tell you I had man. 
aged to save $2 every week on my grocery 
bill toward purchasing some new colonial 
dishes ? ” 

The little woman looked down at tbe 
beautiful straight lines of her tailored 
skirt and then turned thoughtfully toward 
her sister. 

““When you get those dishes I suppose 
you will put them away in your sideboard 
and use them once in six months, and in 
the meanwhile you will have less to eat on 
the old dishes. However, let us talk again 
about clothes. My husband would not care 
so much tor me it I did not try to make 
myself attractive to him ai alltimes. He 
says I look just as sweet in my own home 
as Ido when we go out. I’ll tell you what 
it is, you are making a mistake with Jack. 
Now what did you do last fall when he 
gave you $40 to bay a new suit with, which 
he wanted especially nice because that 
New York friend of his was coming? You 
hurried downtown and bought a china cab- 
inet, and.got asuit which did not fit or 
become you with the money left. Didn’t 
you? You insisted on doing all your wash- 
ing and ironing this winter so you could 
buy a davenport tor the parlor, and the 
result has been that two evenings each 
week you have been too tired to talk to 
Jack, but have gone right to bed. 

“It is my sisterly duty to tell you that 
you are growing much too tat, for Jack 
particularly admires slender women. 
Why don’t you diet, take long walks, or 
mix upin some exciting bargain scramble 
in the stores? You stay and mepe in this 
flat too much, or kill time by embroidering 
pink roses and pulling threads out of 
handkerchiets only to put them back an- 
other way. It you would do less tancy 
work and read more—Jack is devoted to 
his papers and enjoys a good novel — if 
you would mingle again among people, 
you could have something to talk about 
and interest your husband with when he 
comes home. Be more cordial with your 
triends ; invite them to your home, Let 
Jack see that you are popular. Why, the 
other day the cold chills ran down my 
back when I[ heard a man say to another: 
*My wite does not take to many people. 
She is reserved and exclusive.’ He prob- 
ably meant that many people did not take 
to his wife and that she was self.contained 
because she had nothing to give out. Be- 
fore you were married you were bright 
and vivacious, the lite of every crowd. 
You are a pretty woman yet—yes, you 
are, and you would be just stunning in 
snug, trim things with your hair dressed in 
the latest style. How would you like to 
have me fix it that way tonight? Take 
this chair by the dresser. Now cheer up; 
you’ll win your husband back yet if you 
only make up your mind to be the same 
old girl you used to be once upon a time.” 
— HELEN HALE, in Advance. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


MOTHER’S FACE 


Come and sit where I can see you, 
Mother dear ! 

I’ve been sick a long, long time, 
>Most a year. 


P’ raps it is a shorter time, 
Just a week ; 

I don’t waut to play or read 
Or to speak. 


But I want to see your face 
All the time, 

For it makes my thoughts go happy, 
Like a rhyme. 


I have counted all the figures 
In my shawl ; 

And my head begins to swim 
With the cracks upon tbe wall. 


If you go a single minute, 
Mother sweet, 

Then I teel that horrid shiver 
Climbing up my feet. 


I love to see you sitting there, 
In your old blue gown. 

You are like a peacetul moon 
Suniling down. 


You don’t need to sing to me, 
Nor to litt your hana ; 

Oh, you have the loveliest face 
In the whole wide land ! 


I’ve been sick a long, long time, 
?>Most a year. 

Come and sit where I can see you, 
Mother dear ! 


~- Florence Wilkinson, 





THE FAITH OF A CHILD 


ARY ELIZABETH stroked the neck 
of the little white horse with timid, 
tentative fingers, as if she feared that at 
her touch this fairy steed might untold 
hidden wings and fly torever beyond mor- 
talken. The more prosaic admiration of a 
fat, rosy little maid at her side voiced itself 
loudly, enthusiastically, but The Boy was 
not satisfied. 

‘““Grandad gave him to me,” he an- 
nounced, proudly. Then, eyeing a down- 
cast face keenly, he continued, tentatively : 
** I’ve the best grandfather in al! this town.” 

Instantly every drop of blood in Mary 
Elizabeth’s loyal heart flashed into her 
cheeks, 

‘““You baven’t— mine’s the best,” she 
cried. 

‘“ Huh!” retorted The Boy, scorntully. 
“ My grandfather was a contractor in the 
army, an’ yours is nothin’ but a musician. 
An’ we don’t none of us like his pieces, 
neither.’’ 

Mr. Courtnay Owen, a composer of clas- 
sical music, in very truth fell far below the 
Village standard of a successiul man. 
When rumors of his somewhat more than 
national reputation reached the ears of his 
fellow-citizens, they were wont to demand 
of each other in wide-eyed amazement: 
‘What in time can folks find tolike in 
them meachin’ kind o’ pieces without a 
mite o’ tune to’em?” While the army 
contractor, having by more than dubious 
methods amassed a large fortune during 
the Civil War, stood high in popular esteem 
a8 a man ot financial ability. 

Mary Elizabeth hung her head. She her- 
self did not much care for classical music, 
and her whole suul rebelled at the limita- 
tions of genius. Why, oh, why, was her 
grandfather unable to write such a song as 
the one she had heard at the circus the 
other day? The pathos of it had affected 
Mary Elizabeth to the verge of tears, and 
ever since the village had resounded to the 
plaintive strains of : 

“T’ll never kiss my love again 
Behind the kitchen door.” 

“ 'W-ell,” faltered Mary Elizabeth at last, 
“maybe my grandfather isn’t so smart as 
yours, but he’s a lot kinder. Mercy, I just 
guess he is ! ” she exclaimed, inspired by a 
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sudden recollection. ‘‘I just guess my 
grandfather’d never whip me the way yours 
did you the day you broke the parlor win- 
dow playin’ ball.”’ 

She shuddered as she recalled a scene of 
which she had been a terrified spectator, 
when a turious, purple-taced man had laid 
his stick across The Boy’s cowering shoul- 
ders. 

‘Pooh! that was nothin’,” The Boy 
returned, nonchalantly ; ‘‘an’ anyhow, I’ll 
bet your grandfather’d do the same to you 
if you broke one of his’n. But girls are 
such ’fraid cats they never get into mis- 
chiet.’’ 

**He wouldn’t!”’ flashed Mary Elizabeth. 
*T couldn’t be so naughty that my grand- 
tather wouldn’t love me; if I broke every 
one ot his windows he’d be just as kind as 
ever.” 

* Dure you to, an’ double dare!” yelled 
The Boy, tauntingly. 

For an instant Mary Elizabeth hesitated. 

*?FWraid cat! ’fraid cat! You know he’d 
wallup you, good an’ plenty!’’ jeered her 
tormentor. 

Witbout a word Mary Elizabeth turned 
and led the way through the old- fashioned 
garden where she and Nellie Ingraham 
had played so happily all the summer day. 
They had set a trap for the brown bees in 
the guise of a quaint lacquered box filled 
with fragrant blossoms, fondly hoping to 
obtain thereby rich stores of luscious 
honey ; they had made “ ladies’’ of crimson 
hollyhocks, wreaths of purple larkspur, 
and had buried their laughing faces so 
deep in the hearts of the white lilies that 
their inquisitive little noses looked as if 
they had felt the golden touch of King 
Midas. 

Now Nellie clutched the brief skirts of 
her triend, beseeching her with tears to 
desist from her rash purpose; but there 
was no one else to interfere, tor all the 
grown-ups, including the servants, had 
gone to attend the funeral of a neighbor, as 
was the simple village custom. 

With passionate determination Mary 
Elizabeth picked up a large stone and sent 
it crashing through one of the cellar win- 
dows. Even The Boy stood aghast as the 
sound ot breaking glass smote the peaceful 
air of the deserted neighborhood. But 
Mary Elizabeth, her soft lips firmly com- 
pressed, continued her work ot destruction 
with fanatical eagernwss. The cellar win- 
dows were in ruins, and she had just sent 
a particularly hesvy missile hurtling 
through the bow-window of the library, 
when the horrified countenance of Katy, 
the cook, who had hastened hume in ad- 


vance of the rest, appeared above. the hedge . 


that separated the two gardens. 

‘* May the Lord look down in pity on us 
this day !’’ she wailed, swooping down 
upon theculpritand seizing her by the arm. 

The Boy threw himself into his saddle 
and melted away as swiftly as if the little 
white horse had been indeed a winged 
Pegasus ; Nellie Ingraham fled across the 
street, sobbing violently; while Katy 
hauled home her charge and locked her 
into the attic, a place whose dim and 
shadowy recesses were eminently fitted to 
bring the criminal to a sense of the enor- 
mity of her guilt. 

But Mary Elizabeth, ‘“‘her mind con- 
scious of rectitude,’”’ remained obdurate 
even when vontronted by a tearful mother 
and an irate father, although with the in- 
articulateness of childhood she failed lam- 
entably in her attempt to explain the 
motive that had prompted the commisson 
of her tell deed. 

“OQ Mary Elizabeth, don’t tell me that 
you broke those windows just because 
your grandfather is so kind and good that 
you believed he wouldn’t punish you!’’ 
implored Mrs. Carr, in helpless amaze, 


“If ever a child deserved a whipping it 
is you, Mary Elizabeth,’ Mr. Carr de- 
clared, sternly. ‘‘ ITonly hope your grand- 
tather will agree with me, but we’ve prom- 
ised to leave your punishment to him, and 
he wishes to see you at once.”’ 

The culprit with downcast head retraced 
her steps along the bix-bordered garden 
walks. But the tall white lilies seemed 10 
turn aside as she passed ; the crimson 
hollyhocks and purple larkspur no longer 
nodded gayly to her, begging to be 
gathered. 

For when one has sinned even the 
flowers refuse consolation to the sinner, 
and turn toward smiling faces rather than to 
those from whose eyes a scalding tear may 
fall to dim their beauty. So Mary Eliza- 
beth went her sorrowful way without one 
healing touch from the satiny petals of her 
fair- weather friends, and entered a white 
cottage, where she found the old house- 
keeper, hitherto one of her warmest ad- 
mirers, ostentatiously sweeping up trag- 
ments of broken glass. 

** Tt’s lucky ter you, miss,’’ snorted Miss 
Durbin, angrily, ‘‘ that there ain’t no bears 
round here sech as there was in the time o’ 
Elijer, fer them children that got et up was 
saints an’ angels sot up agin a little gal 
that’s broke the*winders of the best 
gran’ther that ever lived on earth — him 
that never laid a finger on her in all her 
tantrums! ”’ 

““Thav’s why I did it,’’ said Mary Eliza- 
beth, stonily. 

Amazement banished every particle of 
expression from Miss Duarbin’s winter- 
apple tace as she gasped, teebly : ** Well, et 
I die I must say ” — 

Then, recovering trom the shock of lis- 
tening to such a brazen confession oi de- 
pravity, she added, with startling energy : 

“Pvecut a good stout switch trom that 
willer out there, an’ I’ve laid it handy by 
your gran’ther’s elber, ’n ef he don’t make 
no use of it tbis time, it seems as et give up 
I should.” 

Mary Elizabeth quailed. Not that she 
feared the physical pain, for the blood of 
generations of soldiers flowed through her 
veins; but she felt that it she were obliged 
to confess to The Buy that her grandfather 
had failed her trust, lite hencetorth would 
be a desert. Blind and dizzy with appre- 
hension, she crossed the hall and entered 
the quiet, shady room where her judge 
awaited her. A hand was outstretched to 
her as she stood trembling on the thresh- 
old. 

** Now, Mary Elizabeth,’’ said a kind old 
voice, ‘‘come and tell grandtather all about 
it,’ 

At the sigbt of the shrunken figure in the 
great armchair, the ice that had gathered 
about the queer, loyal little heart gave 
way, and Mary Elizabeth was in her 
grandfather’s arms, sobbing tempestu- 
ously as with a world of delicate patience 
he drew the story trom her. 

A little later Miss Durbin was displeased 
to hear the soothing notes of a cradle hymn 
wafted from the chamber of justice, where 
a pour little penitent, exhausted by weep- 
ing, had been laid on a worn old couch and 
bidden to rest, shrived and forgiven. 

It was not long before the brown eyes 
drooped and the child slept. But from the 


parted lips still came deep. drawn, quiver- 
ering breathe, tor in her dreams Mary 
Elizabeth was wandering througn a bleak 
world strewn with shattered glass that cut 
her tender feet, while dear tamiliar forms 
stood aloot with stern, averted faces. But 
as the musician played soitly, steadily on, 
the pititul sobs ceased,and Mary El:zabeth 
smiled in her sleep, tor to her there had 
come a vision of an old man resting his 
wrinkled cheek on the brown breast ct a 
Cremona. In his heart was love unchange- 
able, and in his taded eyes the look of one 
who understood.— Mary BARRETT How- 
ABD, in Interior. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
frem ‘ Illustrative Lesson Notes.’ 


Lesson VIII --- May 20 


DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 
(TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


MARK 6: 14-29. 


TIME. — The death of Jobn the Baptist took 
place probably toward the close of A. D. 28. 
Herod’s discussion as to who Jesus was (verses 
i416) may be dated early in A. D.29 John’s im- 
prison ment began in December, A. D. 27. 


PLACE. — Herod's capital was Tiberias, on the 
western sbore of the Lake of Galilee. His do- 
minion included Galilee and a considerable re 
gion on the east side of the Jordan River, known 
as Perea. John was imprisoned in tbe dungeon 
of Mach2~us, a castle in the rocky wilderness a 
little northeast of the northern end of the Dead 
Sea. 


HOME READINGS.— Monday (May 14) — Mark 
6:14-2. Tuesday — Luke 8:10-20. Wednesday 
—Luke7:1928 Thursday — Rev. 2:71l. Fri 
day -—teb. 11:3240. Saturday— Dan. 5:19 
Sunday — Isa. 28:18 


GOLDEN TEXT. — ‘*' Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess.” — Eph. 5: 18. 


Wine, which stands for all intoxicating 
drink, is the symbol and expression of all 
sensual excess. The use of wine, which 
tends so almost certainly to excess, and in 
its extreme effects so debases the body 
and debauches the mind and soul, is held 
up as a warning example to all over-indul- 
gence of the bodily appetites and passions. 
These appetites and passions are not in 
themselves vicious; it is only their excess- 
ive indulgence that makes them vicious. 
Hunger and the pleasure of taste are, legit- 
imate, but gluttony is a vice. And so 
with every physical craving. But when 
excess comes, debasement begins. And 
the line between moderation and excess is 
passed when the bodily appetite instead 
of the reason and the conscience begins to 
dominate. It is excess when these appe- 
tites obtain their indulgence not by the 
permission and the approval of the judg- 
ment and the conscience, but simply by 
the strength of their own existence. Once 
the balance of power passes to the carnal 
side the natural order of life is inverted, 
and what should be the servant becomes 
the master. ‘‘ Keep your body under,’’ 
was Paul's wise injunction. Sensual ex- 
cess keeps the body on top and the soul 
under. To complete the thought of the 
Golden Text, we ‘must add to it the state- 
ment which immediately follows it : ‘‘ but 
be filled with the Spirit,’’ which means 
that in the soul-life there can be no ex- 
cess. Paul prays that believers may be 
*‘ filled with all the fullness of God ”’ 
( Eph. 3:19). An old saint exclaimed, 
‘¢] am a God-intoxicated man.’’ But 
the intoxication of the Spirit never leads 
to irrationality. It is inward illumina- 
tion, a helpful stimulus of all the spiritual 
faculties, a fullness of life that builds up 
character, and that issues in rich and 
abundant fruits of virtues and good works. 
He who 1: filled with the Spirit keeps all 
the sensual appetites in subordination to 
and in the service of the soul, and so lives 
on the higher altitudes of being, in con- 
stant fellowship with God and with a 
happiness that is as far above that of the 
sensualist as spirit is superior to matter. 
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The Meaning Made Plain 


I. Herod’s Terrified Conscience (Verses 
1416).—14 King Herod — Herod Anti- 
pas, son ot Herod the Great and Malthace. 
In the partition of his father’s kingd«m 
Galilee and Perea had come to him. He 
was not, strictly speaking, a kiag, only a 
tetrarch (Matthew and Luke); but ‘“ the 
higher title was applied treely in Rome to 
all Eastern rulers.” Our Lord regarded 
him as a “ fox.” He was atypical E sstern 
despot of great pretension, small ability, 
weak will, and lavish expenditures —a 
** bundle of petty vices.”’ His participation 
in the closing events of our Lord’s lite 
ranks him in sacred history with Caiaphas, 
Annas, and Pilate. ‘** From his royal resi-. 
dence on the southern shore of the lake 
Herod Antipas might not hear much of 
Jesus (who never himself went tu Tiberias) 
until the more extended tour of the dis- 
ciples recorded in verses 12,13.” Heard of 
him [‘ heard thereot ”]. — The object of the 
verb, “ thereof,’’ is evidently the miracles 
performed by the disciples of Jesus. For 
his name was spread abroad [“ for his 
name had become known” ]. — By many 
causes, but especially through the works of 
His disciples ; and Jesus appeared as *‘ the 
hero of the whole Galilesn movement.’”’ He 
said, That [omit ‘* That ”] John the Bap 
tist was risen from the dead [“ John the 
Baptizer is risen from the dead ”]. — This 
singular conjecture started with the king’s 
own conscience. And therefore mighty 
works do show forth themselves in him 
[‘‘and theretore do these powers work in 
him ’’]. — Herod’s guilty imagination, hav- 
ing raised John trom the dead, expects all 
sorts of wonders to follow. Herod was a 
Sadducee by profession, and the Sadducees 
denied the existence of the soul after death; 
but a guilty conscience is stronger than 
creed. 


15. [‘* But] Others said, That [omit 
“That ”’] it is Elias [“* Elijah ’] — It was 
expected that Elijah would return to earth 
betore ‘* the great day of the Lord ” (Mal. 
4:5). And others said, That [omit 
‘*That ’’] it is a prophet or as one of 
[ ‘ even as one ot ’’] the prophets — a rein- 
carnation of nobody, but a new prophet en- 
dowed with the wonder- working powers ot 
the ancient seers. These various explana- 
tions were suggested in the vain hope of 
quieting Herod’s conscience. 


16. But when Herod heard thereof 
(‘‘ But Herod, when he heard thereot ”’]. — 
To all such suggestions Herod made one 
reply, ‘‘ It is John, whom I beheaded : he 
is risen from the dead ”’ [“ John, whom I 
beheaded, he is risen’’]. He broods over 
hiscrime. That the subject was treqaently 
discussed is shown by Luke 9: 7-9, where 
Herod says: ‘*‘ John I beheaded, but who 
is this?’’ Dr. Plumptre condenses a poetic 
description by the Roman satirist Persius, 
who takes as an illustration of an evil 
conscience the recurring horrors of Herod 
on his birthday feast. In a tunny fish, 
served in a red porcelain dish, Herod sees 
again the head of the dead prophet in the 
charger (verse 25),and trembles and be- 
comes ill. 


II. Herod’s Earlier Persecution of John 
and Reverence for Him (Verses 17 20). — 17. 
Herod himeelf, . . laid hold upon John. 
— He had needed no suggestion trom others 
to do this first wrong. Bound him in 
prison —in the dungeon of the castle 
Macherus in southern Perea, east of the 
northern end of the Dead Sea. For 
Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip's 
wile: for he had married her. — Early 
in his career Herod Antipas had married a 
daughter ot Aretas, king of Arabia. Ona 
visit to Jerusalem he became charmed with 
Herodias, who was then the wile ot a half- 
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brother of his, who is mentioned in secular 
history as ‘* Herod,” and in the gospels as 
Philip, which was probably his surname. 
He must not becontused with Herod Philip, 
the tetrarch of Gaulanitis, another halt- 
brother. Herodias left her husband and 
Herod Autipas left his wife, and illegally 
they married each other. The iniquity and 
absurdity of the intrigue was increased by 
the fact that Herodias was the niece of both 
of her husbands. Ambition may have 
entered into Herodias’ love, for her first 
husband, Herod of Jerusalem, had been 
disinherited by his father, Herod the Great, 
while Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea, lived in the Golden House at 
Tiberias, and for a while had a fair show to 
inherit all of his father’s dominions. But 
it is only fair to this woman to remember 
that she clung fast to Herod Antipas in the 
later days of his disgrace and ruin. 


18. Omit “had.” lt is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother's wife. — Under 
the circumstances this was the lightest 
charge that John could possibly have 
brought against the tetrarch. 


19. Therefvure [‘‘ And ”] Herodias had 
a quarrel [‘‘set herselt’’) against him and 
would have killed ['‘ desired to kill ’’] 
him ; but [“‘ and’’] she could not,— Verse 
20 and Matt. 14:5 tell why. Hasrod’s wa- 
vering attitude toward John is characteristic 
ut a self indulgent Oriental monarch. As 
for Herodias, it was a life and death ques- 
tion with her. It John prevailed over 
Herod, she was ruined. 


20. Herod feared John, etc. — He re- 
spected him as the representative of God, 
and teared him because of his influence 
with the people (Matt. 14:5). Observed 
him [‘‘ kept him safe ’’] — guarded him 
from the hostile intentions of Herodias. 
And when he heard him he did many 
things [‘“‘was much perplexed ’’], and 
[“*he”] heard him gladly.— “ The perplex- 
ity of the king arose irom the conflict be- 
tween his tear of John und his entangle- 
ment with Herodias. The gladness with 
which he heard John is a tribute which the 
moral sense even in bad men pays to the 
truth and to boldness in the utterance of 
it.” 


III. The Snare Herodias Set for Herod 
(Verses 21 25).— 21. When a convenient 
day was come — convenient tor Herodias. 
“* By wine, love, and the assistance of ob- 
sequious guests her irresolute husband 
might at last be brought to the point” (Gro- 
tius). Herod on his birthday made a 
supper. — Herod became famous for his 
birthday suppers. His lords [“‘ and the ’’), 
high captains and chief estates [*‘ and 
the chief men ’’] of Galilee — nobles, army 
officers, who would probably be foreigners, 
aud wealthy men, native to the province. 


22, The daughter of the said [omit 
“the said ”’] Herodias [‘ herseli ’’] came 
in, and danced, — The Greek shows the 
astonishment of the people to see a princess 
dance. Social dancing was unknown in the 








A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is nermanent. 
Accept no substitute, 
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ancient East. Professional dancers, who 
by gracetal and sensuous movements de- 
lighted feasters, formed a class by them- 
more 


selves. And — “She.” Perhaps 
properly “ it ’’ — the dancing. 
23. Whatsoever thou shalt ask... 


unto the half of my kingdom, — He 
really had no kingdom, but it sounded well. 


‘* Maudlin, amorous generosity.’’ (Com- 
pare the story of Ksther.) 
24, Went forth —‘* went out.” What 


shall I ask ?— The story, dramatic and 
sensuous up to this point, suddenly be- 
comes loathsome. That a girl, guided by 
her mother into shameless conduct appar- 
ently for the purpose of obtaining a favor 
trom a corrupt man, should be induced by 
that mother to the crime of murder, is one 
ot the most horrible events of history. She 
said, The head of John the Baptist 
(‘* Baptizer’’].— Her decision was firm. 
Herod might do many things, might in 
turn hear John gladly and indulge in bac. 
chanalr, but his implacable wife through 
all the months had one plan in her mind — 
to accomplish John’s ruin. 


25. Straightway with haste.— If Herod 
were given time to become sober, he might 
not keep his word. Give me by and by 
[*‘torthwith give me’’].—‘‘ She and her 
mother knew that nothing but the king’s 
oath would make him do a thing 6&0 con- 
trary to his own desires.”’ In a charger 
(‘on a platter’’). — Asif it werea luxury 
tor the table. 


IV. The Murder of John by Herod’s 
Order (Verses 26 29).— 26. The king was 
exceeding sorry — annoyed, exasperated, 
worried, terrified, but not penitent. To kill 
John hurt Herod’s conscience, angered the 
people, with whom John was a favorite, 
and might endanger Herod’s interests in 
Rome, where his enemies were alert to 
bring charges of injustice. Besides, what 
unknown spiritual forces might be on the 
side of this holy prophet! Yet for his 
oath’s sake. — *‘ But for the sake of his 
oaths.” And for their sakes which sat 
with him [and of them that sat at meat’’] 
— many of whom may have been as eager 
tor John’s life as was Herodias. 


27. Immediately — “‘ Straightway.’’ Sent 
an executioner — “ sent forth a soldier of 
his guard.”’” Commanded his head to be 
brought — ‘‘commanded to bring his 
head.’’ 


28. Brought his head in a charger 
(‘on a platter ’’].— Asif it were an article 
ot food. Jerome says that Herodias, on re. 
ceiving it, pierced the tongue with a hair- 
pin. Gave it to the damsel, and the 
damsel gave it to her mother. — The 
worst criminal of modern times might re- 
coil trom this. 


* Josephus tells us that John was beheaded in 
the castle of Machserus, and as this was one of 
Herod’s favorite resorts, it may well be that the 
feast, which was the occasion of the tragedy, 
took place there. And the whole story is 
framed on the supposition that the prison was 
hear enough to the banguet hall to have the 
head brought immediately. Mackesrus is a 
ridge a mile long, overlooking a deep ravine, at 
one end of which Herod had built a great pal- 
ace, while at the other end was the citadel in 
which Jobn was confined. It is situated at the 
southern end of Perea, and east of the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. Some have supposed that 
Tiberias was the scene of both the feast and the 
execution, and others that the feast was there 
and the execution at Macierus. But there 
does not seem to be any sufficient reason for set- 
ting aside Josephus’ testimony about the be- 
heading of Jobn, and in that case the narrative 
favors the supposition that the feast was in the 
same place. It is a plece of poetic justice that 
Aretas, the father of Herod’s rejected wife, made 
war upon his faithless son-in-law, and defeated 
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MAGE 


a HEATERS 


(| The main thing in a 
i. house, after all, is the 
8 heating apparatus. The 


home that contains a Magee Heater is devoid of the worry, FF 
fret and discomfort that annoy the families who suffer from an unsatis- 
Fifty years of experience and absolute 
disregard of cost in obtaining perfection have resulted in the Magee 
Heaters that give to-day such universal satisfaction. 


No matter 


whether your choice may be for a warm air heater or a combination 
warm air and hot water furnace, nothing but satisfaction will be the 


result. 


Magee heated homes are thoroughly heated at the least 


expense and with the smallest possible amount of attention and care. 


lllustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS, 
Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Magee ”’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 








him so that Herod was saved only by the inter- 
vention of the Roman emperor ” (Gould). 


29. His Cisciples — John’s disciples. Of 
it —“ Thereot.’”? They came and took up 
his corpse, and laid it in a tomb — and 
then, as we are told by Matthew, ‘“ went 
and told Jesus.’”’ To give decent burial to 
the body of a relative or friend was re- 
garded as a most sacred daty (2 Sam. 21: 
12-14; Psa. 72:2). The body had been left 
by the executioner, and would probably 
have been treated with indignity had not 
the disciples cared for it. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. Those who saw Christ's works,and heard 
His teachings, were convinced that He was more 
than an ordinary man. They felt God must be 
with Him in a peculiar sense. They differed in 
particulars, but agreed in general that Jesus 
was in a very high sense a messenger 
from God. He was Elijah come again, or 
one of the prophets or like the prophets. 
In any case He was from God. Nicodemus 
said: ‘' We Know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; forno man can do these miracies 
that Thou doest, except God be with him.” Men 
declared: “ Never man spake lige this man.” 
And the same conviction prevaiis in the world 
about Him yet. 


2. Herod illustrates how a man may 
have superstitious fears without religious faith. 
When he heard of the great works of Jesus, he 
said at once, out of his guilty fear: “ It is John 
the Baptist risen from the dead.” One who 
could believe that should have been capable of 
faith in tne things which Jesus preached. But 
Herod’s belief in the supernatural had no moral 
element in it. It was a part of his general 
superstition. And there are many people now 
who believe in many forms of the miraculous — 
the return of spirits from¢dhe unseen world, 
miraculous healing, and the like -—- who bave 
really no religious faith. It is possible to be- 
lieve in the existence and operations in the 
world of devils and angels and human ghoste, 
and yet be wholly irreligious and immoral. 


8. The hatred of Herodias for John shows 
that the hardest thing to forgive is a@ charge of 
sin which is true. Herodias knew that John 
spoke the truth when he declared her marriage 
with Herod to be unlawful. But it is the dispo- 
sition of guilt to wear the appearance of inno- 
cence. Those who do unlawful things would 
have them recognized as lawful; and a guilty 
person charged with guilt is likely to be mors 
deeply offended than an innocent person £0 
charged. Lawbreakers hate those who de 
nounce their lawlessness. 





4. Herod shows us how a man may be super- 
jicially impressed with the truth without obeying 
i. John’s moral greatness impressed Herod 
and filled him with a sort of awe. He knew 
that he was “ ajust man and holy.” He would 
not himself have imprisoned him, but did it to 
gratify his wife. But be listened to him even 
after he was made a prisoner, and “ did many 
things and heard him gladly.” Herod was a 
weak and wicked man who made faint at- 
tempts at maging amends for hissins. But he 
would not repent and quit his evillife. Ana@ 
there are people now whc have much reverence 
for good men and women, who seek their conn- 
sel and do many things because of their in fiu- 
ence, who nevertheless continue in the main 
currents of their wickedness. They bave not 
courage and depth of conviction sufficient to 
enable them to break with sin. 


5. Herodias took advantage of Herod when 
inflamed with wine to secure from him what she 
could not secure from him when sober. Long be- 
fore she ** would have killed him ; but she coul@ 
not.” Herod’s respect and fear of John held 
back his wife’s murderous purpose. She bided 
her time until in a drunken enthusiasm she 
was able to control the king. A man under the 
influence of strong drins& will do many things 
which he would not do when sober. His judg- 
ment is unbalanced, his will is weakened, his 
passions are inflamed, his moral sense is be- 
numbed. Drunkenness prepares the way for 
almost any crime, It is easy for the tempter to 
prevail when the brain is heated with wine. 





Faith is for use. It is something to be 
kept on hand and at hand. No man can do 
anything with a faith that is not there, 
which is out of repair or temporarily mis- 
laid. Many mental imbecilities and many 
moral failures are to be accounted tor by 
the tact that somebody forgot just then to 
believe, tailed to call upon the power of the 
Highest, or acted as though God were dead. 
God honors all drafts upon His grace when 
they are duly presented, being counter- 
signed with the name of Christ, but He 
does not waste His grace in wandering 
quests tor unwelcome habitats in hearts 
that disdain or doubt it. He that hopes in 
God’s mercy hath, and unto him who hath 
faith, more and more power and blessing 
shall be given. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSI- 
CIANS. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitiand, F.8. 
A. In Five Volumes. Vol. II. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $5, net. 

To look over this truly magnificent work 
— this single volutme of it covers 800 large 
octavo, double-columned, closely- printed 
pages — gives one a new idea of the di- 
mensions of the musical world. The plan 
is most complete and comprehensive. The 
contributors include very many ot the best 
names in this department, in many lands. 
The portraits in the present volume are 24, 
and among tbem are Handel, Haydn, 
Gounod, Grieg, Grisi, Halevy, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Jenny Lind, Franz Liszt, and 
Pauline Lucca. The principal articles, be- 
sides those on these and similar personali- 
ties, comprise papers on Libraries and 
Collections of Music, Libretto, Lyric, In 
vertibie Counterpoint, Instrumentation, 
Hymns, Histories of Music, Hidden Fitths, 
Harpsichord, Harmony, Harmonium, 
Greek Music, Glee, Fugue, Form, Finger- 
ing, Festivals. The contents runs from F. 
to L. It would seem that no thorough- 
going musician could afford to be without 
this work. 


HEALTH AND THE INNER LIFE: An Analyt- 
ical and Historical Study of Spiritual Healbn 
Theories, with an Account of the Life an 
Teachings of P. P. Quimby. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 
Price, $1 35, net. 

The book is largely devoted to an exposi- 
tion ot the Quimby philosophy, based on a 
«tudy of his manuscripts and on the ac- 
count of his curee given by his tollowers. 
This Quimby was born in Lebanon, N. H., 
Feb. 16, 1802, and died in Belfast, Me., Jan. 
16, 1866. He practised mesmerism for quite 
awhile, and then developed the doctrine ot 
mental healing, having become convinced 
that “disease was an error of the 
mind,” having anticipated Mrs. Eddy in 
this, as also in the use of the term “ Chris- 
tian Science,” which she has made eo pop 
ular. Mr. Dresser explains that by 
* health ” he means “a sound mindin a 
sound body,” apd by “inner life” he 
means “ the mental experience of man in 
80 far as it involves practical beliefs and 
active attitudes.’’ He gives a somewhat 
valuable summary of the fundamental 
postulates of the general theory of spiritual 
healing. and shows what are its relations to 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Faith Cure, Chris- 
tian Science, Mental Science, Metaphysical 
Healing, and the New Thought, all of 
which seem to be closely allied. He says: 
** Life is, through and through, one. Dis- 
ease is not an affliction sent upon mankind. 
Sin is not due to a‘ tall,’ or to the mach. 
inations of an evil spirit. Action and 
reaction are equal. As we sow, we reap. 
The struggle ot life is due to our own igno- 
rance, and to the misuse of powers inher- 
ently good. To be set free by spiritual 
truth is to see that life springs trom asingle 
Source, that it bs3comes one and harmonious 
for us when we enter into adjustment with 
the guidances of the omnipresent Wisdom. 
Every one has the possibility of thus enter- 
ing into oneness with God. The clue to 
this adjustment is the Christ spirit, the 
ideal which the life of Jesus exemplified.” 
MENTAL HEALING. By Leander Edmund 

Whipple. Fittn Kdition, revised and en 

larged, with portrait of the author. The Met- 

aphysical Publishing Vo.: New York. Price, 
$1 50, net. 

The author says that ten years of time 
have been expended upon the writing ot 
this book, and ten years given to constant 
study, teaching, and practical healing be- 
fore the writing was begun. It was first 
published in 1893. And this book is only 
the first of an extended series, all of which 
will be required adequately to set forth the 
profound and immensely important prin- 
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ciples (as the writer thinks) which under- 
lie his system. He is principal of the 
‘* American School of Metaphysics,’’ 500 
Fitth Ave., New York, where a practical 
course of seventeen lessons is given in 
metaphysical healing for $25, ‘tin clubs at 
reduced rates,’’ “‘the only complete and 
comprehensive system yet offered to the 
public.” The book next in succession to 
“Mental Healing’ is ‘‘Mind and its 
Forces,’’ to be had at $3 and $5, according 
to binding, ‘‘asuperb book, absorbingly 
interesting.”’ This man is, if we under- 
stand him and can trust his own state. 
ments, performing ‘‘a nobler work for 
the human race than has ever before been 
exhibited to the world.” He says, how- 
ever: “It is not yet within the scope of 
mental action to set a broken bone of im- 
portant size which is so far displaced that 
mechanical appliance is necessary for sup 
port.”’ It is well to note that little word 
** yet,’’ and the intimation that if the bone 
is not of large size the services of the sur- 
geon are needless. That the state of the 
mind has much to do with bodily condi- 
tions is clear enough, and so is the fact that 
these metaphysical healers claim too much 
and take themselves too seriously. That 
they wake a good deal of money can easily 
be believed; also that they perform many 
cures when the conditions are tavorable. 

SoME TRINITARIAN FORGERIES. Stated bya 
Monotheist. fhe Grafton Press: New York. 
Price, $1, net. 

It would have been much better it the 
author had had the courage to put his 
name on the title-page, in making so sav- 
age an onsisught on the belief of Christen- 
dom. “ Forgeries ’’ is a very bitter, trench- 
ant word,and hardly applies to the case in 
strictness ; for the dictionary defines it as 
** the act of materially altering, with intent 
to defraud, any writing which if genuine 
might be ot legal efficacy or the foundation 
of legal liability.” This does not define 
the character ot the New Testament docu- 
ments ; but the choice of the word indicates 
the violent, ruthless nature of the on- 
Slaught. Most of its force is derived trom 
the changes made in the Revised Version, 
tor in the Revision—as at 1 John 5: 7, 
Phil. 2: 5, Acts 7: 59, 20: 28,1 Tim. 3: 16, 
Rom. 9: 5—the translators, yielding to 
evidence and their reverence for truth, 
have distinctly diminished the trinitarian 
force of the passages, or removed it alto- 
gether. The main argument for the true 
Deity ot Jesus Christ does not rest, how- 
ever, upon these passages, and even if the 
author’s contentions were largely granted, 
there would be no necessity tor revising 
our treed. He only touches a small part of 
the subject. We agree with him that there 
has been in the past, and still is to a very 
lamentable degree, a lack of genuine, 
thoroughgoing honesty on the part of very 
many upholders of orthodoxy, in their 
treatment of the Scriptures. They proceed 
on the principle that the end justifies the 
means, and that since the cause is so good 
it does not much matter whether the argu- 
ment is exactly fair or the logic sound, or 
the tactics straighttorward. This is trying 
to serve heaven in the livery of the devil, 
and should be everywhere unsparingly 
condemned. In the long run it terribly 
harms the cause it was designed to uphold. 
Sterling honesty must never be jeopard- 
ized on any account. 

THE PORTREEVE. By Eden Phillpotts. 
MacMiiian Co: New Yorgs. Price, $1 50. 
Readers of ** The Secret Woman,” ** The 

American Prisoner,’® ‘‘ Children of the 

Mist,’’ and Mr. Phillpotts’ other Devonshire 

tales, will expect something strong and 

strange, and will not be disappointed. The 

author has come to take high rank as a 

novelist, and a new book from him is an 

event. He knows Dartmoor and the Devon 
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woods. The beauty and grandeur ut the 
scenery of this part of England are woven 
into a very charming background for his 
stories, and one does not care to pass hur- 
riedly over the descriptions, for they are 
very finely done. He knows human na- 
ture, also, well. His men and women throb 
with the elemental] passions, are alive with 
thought and action, and work out their 
destinies according to the great laws ot 
life. In the present volume — which we 
are disposed to think the author’s best — 
two women love one man, and two men 
love one woman ; so there are complica- 
tions and long contentions for possession. 
Allis artistically managed, save that the 
outcome hardly seems in accord with prob- 
ability, and is a flat flouting of simplest 
justice. The chief female personage is one 
of the most devilish ever introduced into 
narrative, yet no punishment for her inter- 
nal deeds is meted out toher. She is the 
happiest and most triumphant individuai 
in the book ; while the hero, the Portreeve 
himself, who is represented as most re.i- 
gious, is ruined by her in body, mind and 
Soul. That such things do occur sometimes 
in life, constituting the dark and trying 
providences that puzzle the believer, may 
be admitted ; but we do not enjoy their 
contemplation, whether in tact or fiction. 
The book is certainly out of the common, 
and will give rise to much debate. The 
characters are powertully drawn, and there 
is much truth set down here and there in 
the pages. But whether the general infiu- 
ence of so dark an outcome and so pro- 
nounced a victory ior Satan is wholesome, 
may well be questioned. 
THEIR HUSBANDS’ WIVES. Har 
. ettes. Kdued by William Dean 
Henry Mills Alden. 
York. Price, $1. 
Tbe novelettes included in this volume 
are six, namely: ‘* Eve’s Diary,” by Mark 
Twain; ‘‘Covered Embers,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps ; ‘‘ Lite’s Accolade,’”’ by Abby 
Meguire Roach; “The Bond,’’ by Emery 
Pottle; ‘* The Eyes ot Affection,” by George 
Hibbard; and “The Marriage Question,” 
by Grace Ellery Channing. The six wom- 
en portrayed, while very different in many 
characteristics, are a good deal alike in 
that down deep in their hearts wifely devo- 
tion abides; while there is friction, misun- 
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Repairing Brain 
A Certain Way By Food 


Every minister, lawyer, journalist, phy- 
sician, author or business ;aan is torced 
under pressure of modern conditions to 
the active and sometimes over-active use 
ot the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the 
pores shows that brain work breaks down 
the phosphate of potash, separating it from 
its heavier companion, albumen, and plain 
common sense teaches that this elemental 
principle must be introduced into the body 
anew each day, if we would replace the loss 
and rebuild the brain tissue. 

We kn«-w that the phosphate of potash, 
as presented in certain field grains, has an 
affinity for albumen, and that 1s the only 
way gray matter in the brain can be built. 
It will not answer to take the crude phos- 
phate of potash of the drug shop, for nature 
rejects it. The elemental mineral must be 
presented through tood directly trom Na- 
ture’s laboratory. 

These tacts have been made use of in the 
manutacture of Grape. Nuts, and any brain 
worker can prove the value ot the proper 
selection of tood by making tree use of 
Grape Nuts for ten days or two weeks. 
Sold by grocers everywhere (and in im- 
mense quantities), Manufactured by the 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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derstanding, even temporary revolt and 
defiance, in the end the duty triumphs, the 
love prevails. The tone of all the stories is 
most wholesome, and some important les- 
sons as to the principles on which married 
happiness depends are incidentally incul- 
cated. 


S1LAS STRONG, EMPEROX OF THE Woops. By 
Irving Bacheller. Harper & brothers: New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

Tbe motto on the title pageis: ‘“‘ Anda 
little child shall lead them.’”? The author 
says, a8 his Foreword: ‘‘ The book has 
one high ambition. It has tried to teli the 
sad story of the wilderness itse)t — to show, 
trom the woodsman’s view- point, the play 
ot great forces which have been tearing 
down his home and turning it into the flesh 
and bone of cities. Were it to cause any 
reader to value what remains of. the forest 
aboveits market- price and to do his part in 
checking the greed of the saws, it would be 
worth while— bad as it is.” He says: 
“Tt is in no sense a literary performance. 
It pretends to be nothing more than a sim- 
ple account of one summer’s lite, pretty 
much as it was jived, in a part of the Adi- 
rondscks.”? This being the care, there is 
not very much more to say about the book, 
except that it bears the marks of the au. 
thor’s pleasing style, but does not aftord 
much opportunity in the way ot plot. The 
claim made by the publishers that “it is the 
best and strongest story Mr. Bacheller 
has yet written,” we cannot endorse. How 
could it be, under the above. mentioned cir- 
cumstances? ‘ Uncle Sile”’ is a philoso- 
pher ot the woods, who says some good 
things, snd there is a pretty love story of a 
simple sort interwoven. It is in no sense 
the equal of ‘*‘ Eben Holden.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Suggestions for Composition Work. By Al- 
bert Le Roy Bartlett, A. M., and Howard Lee 
McBain, A.M. Silver, Burdett & Co.: New 
York. Price, 60 cents. 

A decided contribution to grammar 
school text-books. The method is thor- 
oughly inductive. The entire subject is 
presented in an orderly and logical meth- 
od. The treatment is characterized by 
simplicity and clearness. The discussions 
and explanations are adequate, yet easily 
within the grasp of the pupil. The exer- 
cises are for both analytic and constructive 
work, the illustrative material being chosen 
tor the most part with regard not only to 
its appropriateness, but to its fine literary 
quality. The basic principles of the sci- 
ence of grammar are well described, with- 
out detailed discussion of its finer techni- 
calities and hairsplitting niceties. 


SELECTED POEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN 
Pok. sdited, wito [ntroduci:ion and Notes, 
by Charles Marshall Graves. Silver, Burdett, 
& Co. : New York. Price, 50 cents, 

It may be, as the editor says, that, ‘* the 
life of Poe is, of all American men of let- 
ters, the most interesting to study.” But it 
is unquestionably one of the most disgrace. 
tul, and, to many minds, the shame ot it 
decidedly detracts from the interest. Ac- 
cording to a statement which this editor 
himself quotes, ‘‘ Poe was a very devil 
when drunk ; he would just as soon lie 
down in the gutter as anywhere else.” And 
as he was drunk very frequently, there 
were decided drawbacks to his companion- 
ship. This little volume, besides supply- 
ing a bibliography, chronological outline, 
biographical and critical introductions and 
copious notes, gives thirty of his chiet 
poems, including: ‘‘ The Raven,” ** Anna- 
bel Lee,” “ Ulalume,” ‘“ The Bells,’ 
*““Lenore;” and five of his tales — 
“* Morella,’”’ “ Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“* Masque of the Red Death,” *‘ Eleanora,” 
and “The Gold Bug.’? Poe was born in 
Boston in 1809, and died in Baltimore in 
1849. 
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CHATWIT: THE MAN TALK BIRD. By Philip 
Verrill Mighels. Illustrated by the Author, 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.50 
The story of a magpie who learns “ man- 

talk’’ while in captivity, and escapes to 
the wilds to astonish beasts and birds alike 
with his weird accomplishment. Chatwit 
leads a chequered life, matching his wit 
and cunning against the forest creatures 
who are leagued against him. Other char- 
acters in the story are the mountain-lion, 
the bear, the coyote, the buzzard, ete. 
Their plots and counterplots have a 
strangely human interest. One gets at- 
tached to the bird as the story proceeds, 
and is glad that he wins his way triumph- 
antly through the various adventures, and, 
atter the death of many mean enemies who 
seek to kill him, lives to a happy, content- 
ed old age, being restored to the company 
ot the human creatures who had learned to 
love him and whom he loved. 





Magazines 

—The Nineteenth Century and After for 
April is unusvally corfined to purely British 
and local topics, such as“ Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure,” " Enlargement of the House of Com 
mons,” “ Admiralty Policy,” “ The Insularity 
of the English.” The most important paper, 
opening tbe number, is by J. Ellis Barker on 
* The Future of Anglo-German Relations,”’ The 
writer is what would be called an alarmist. He 
considers that Germany is preparing with fe- 
verish haste for a naval struggle with Great 
Britain, and that the tension betwegn the two 
countries is bound to increase to the breaking 
point unless Germany shows, by deeds, not 
words, that she means to steer her ship of state 
in another direction. He thinks a few years 
will decide the fate of Europe and perhaps of 
the world — will decide whether Germany shall 
rule, or Great Britain. (Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Co. : New York.) 


— The Popular Science Monthly for May de- 
votes 27 pages to publishing Andrew Carnegie’s 
rectoral address delivered to the students of 
St. Andrew’s, Oct. 17, 1905, on “A League of 
Peace.” The editorial notes this month are of 
unusual interest, taking up the * Niagara Prob- 
lem,” “The Report of President LKjiot,’’ the 
* Tomb of James Smithson,” and the “ Growth 
of the State Universities in the Central West.” 
The figures in this last subject are startling. 
They show a sevenfold increase in twelve years 
at the University of Lllinois, and almost as 
great a record in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The figures for the four Jeaders are: Michigan, 
4521; Minnesota, 3,940; Illinois, 8,635; Wiscon- 
sin, 8,083 ; or a total of 15179. The four leaders 
ip the Kast are: Harvard, 5,283; Columbia, 
4755; Cornell, 8,871; and Yale, 8,477; giving a 
total of 17 886. The future is with the West as to 
numbers. But the greatness of a university is 
not measured by its size. The Johns Hopkins, 
with 688 students, has on its faculty 80 of our 
leading men of science ; Illinois has only six. 
(Science Press: New York.) 


—The May McClure's begins witb the open- 
ing number of a new series of tales by Rudyard 
Kipling, under the general title, ‘* Robin Good. 
fellow: His Friends ’’— tales of the old Roman 
occupation of Britain suppose+ to come to 
light through the ministration of Robin 
Goodfellow, or Pucks, King of the fairies; 
they are mainly for children. Carl Schurz 
continues his ‘*Reminiscences;” Burton J. 
Henorick begins some articles on “ Life In- 
surance;” George Edward Woodberry writes 
of MiJton ; and there are several entertaining 
stories. The reading matter fills 112 pages, and 
the advertisements 168. (S. S. McClure Co.: 
New Yorg.) 


— The quarterly Forum for April-June, be- 
sides its usual reviews of affairs, has three 
general articles —one on Dr. Hill’s edition of 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets;”’ oneon “Aa 
Effort to Suppress Noise,’ wherein Mrs, Isaac 
L. Rice gives an account of the steam-whistling 
nuisance, the harm it does, and the progress of 
the endeavor to abate it; and a third on 
* Japan’s Policy in Korea,” by Count Okuma, 
who shows the close connection between the 
two countries and the absolute necessity tor 
Japan’s safety that she take the steps she has 
taken and is taking. (Forum Publishing Com- 
pany : New York.) 
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— The Garden Magazine for May is crowded 
with such things as every gardener ought to 
know and is sure to be interested in. Among 
the articles are these: “ Flowers after the Fall 
Frosts,” “The Art of Growing Exhibition 


Chrysanthemums,” “Growing Gourds for 
Fun,” ' Unusual Tomatoes for Preserves and 
Pickles,” “The Most Fragrant Annual 


Flowers,” ‘Tomatoes as a Wall Fruit,” ‘ Su- 
perior HomeGrown Grapes.” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co. : New York.) 


—— Pearson’s for May has a good list of arti- 
cles. The opening one is by Mr. James Creel- 
man, who has left newspaper work to give 
himself exclusively to this periodical. He 
writes on “Tragedies of the System.” Going 
below the surface of the great life insurance 
scandal, he pictures the destruction of men 
who have dared to oppose the iniquities that 
went on, especially of Mr. William Henry 
Beers, once president of the New York Life, 
ousted to make way for McCall. Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth has another of her * Little 
Mother Stories” about the prisoners. Martin 
M. Foss describes the University of Chicago; 
and Herbert N. Casson tells about the “ As- 
tounding Development of the Automobile 
Industry in America.” (Pearson Publishing 
Co.: New York.) 


—— Lippincott: for May contains a strong 
detective uovelette called “The Strange Case 
oi! Dr. North,” together with nine capital short 
stories, and Rupert Hughes’ new comedy com- 
plete in one act, ‘She Borrowed her own Hus- 
band.” There are also intimate personal recul- 
lections of President Lincoln by Mrs. General 
Pickett. (J. B. Lippincott Company: Phila- 
delphia.) 


—— Everybody's Magazine for May takes justi- 
flabie pride in its unusually strong array of 
contributions. It opens with the first of Lind- 
say Denison’s articies on ‘‘Making Good at 
Panama.” There is a crushing reply to Mr. J. 
Ogden Armour on the “Condemned Meat In- 
dustry,’ by Upton Sinclair, in which the latter 
says: “I know that in the statements quoted 
above Mr. Armour willfully aud deliberately 
states what he absolutely and positively knows 
to be falsehoods.” The lie has seldom been 
more directly given in modern literature. 
“The Coal Trust, the Labor Trust, and the 
People who Pay,” is well treated again. . W. 
Lawson writes on * Fools and Their Money.” 
“The Spoilers” is concluded. The new Presi- 
dent of France is excellently set forth. “The 
Autobiography of an Elderly Woman” will 
touch many hearts. The 160 pages of adver- 
tisements, as well as the 140 of reading matter, 
would seem to show that this magazine is at 
the head of the bunch. (Ridgway-Thayer Co.: 
Union Square, New York.) 


—The American Illustrated Magazine for 
May begins “The Mystery,” by Steward Ea- 
ward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
which it calls the best adventure novel since 
* Treasure Island.” It contains, also, the “ Per- 
sonal Story of a Russian Revolutionist,” and 
an account of Wu, the personality behind the 
Chinese boycott. The number concludes with 
an editorial on “* The Man with the Muck- 
Rake,” directed against the exposure move- 
ment which has helped the circulation of other 
magazines so mucb, and also helped the coun- 
try so much, it seems to us, but which the 
American thinks very poorly of. (Colver Pub- 
lishing House : New York.) 


— The May Century is most emphatically a 
garden number. It begins with the gardens of 
Cornish, a simall New Hampshire town, then 
goes On with * The Garden of the Sun,” or route 
notes in Sicily, by William Sharp. Later comes 
“The Old Garden at Mount Vernon ;” a poem 
on “The Garden,” by Hildegarde Hawthorne ; 
the * Training cf the Human Plant,” by Luther 
Burbank; “ An Ancient Garden ;”’ and“ Where 
to Piant What,’ by George W. Cable. A very 
seasonable array of contributions. (Century 
Company : New York.) 

— Harper's Bazar for May spreads, as usual, 
@ very entertaining table. Among the many 
articles of interest we note: ‘*The Servant 
Question in Germany,” “Spring Salads,” 
‘simple Ailments of Children,” ‘Sun Dials,” 
* Social Usages at the National Capital,’ *' Chi- 
nese Embroidery on Linen,” The Up to date 
Nursery,” ‘Effective Summer Gowns,’ 
* Queen Alexandra’s Floating Home,” in other 
words, the royal English yacht. (Harper & 
Brothers : New Yor«.) 
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THE DECLINE OF METHODISM 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


REV. CHARLES A. CRANE, D. D. 


An address delivered before the New England Con- 
ference in Malden, April 5, 


HE history of the vhurch is the ebb and 
flow of triumph. In one period she 
sweeps all before her in mighty revival. 
In another she seems to retreat, but it is 
only to gather greater strength. In there 
latter periods much worthless material 
sloughs off and leaves her in better fight 
ing condition than before. The decline of 
Gideon’s Army trom 23,000 to 300 was an 
actual increase of its fighting power ; so in 
the apparent decline of Methodism in New 
England, the church is rid of very much 
waste and worthless material which has 
clogged the wheels of her progress. Ido 
not believe there is any actual decline in 
the fighting force of our church. We may 
be moulting, but feathers are not our spe 
cialty. There are many green and fruittul 
fields from which the seed may be scattered 
to the barren fields about us. Many of our 
churches are doing aggressiv’, steady and 
successiul work. In other places Zion 
laayuishes, and the people have lost heart. 

If there is nothing to distinguish us trom 
other churches, let us abandon our work 
and unite with those churches which are 
now the objects of our envy, if any such 
there be. Our rules, our polity and our 
doctrines ought to distinguish us from 
others. Our task, also, must make us 
peculiar it weworkit. Whatisit? Sav- 
ing men from sin and from the eternal 
burnings. Can we win and not work it? 
God forbid! He does. To save men do 
we care enough to sacrifice money and 
time and place and power? [If not, we 
ought to shut up shop. We can conquer 
any country on earth if we will preach our 
doctrine, keep our ruler, and work our 
machinery. Here we are at the very con- 
fluence of the races of men, which are pour. 
ing in upon us and which will flood us out, 
not only of New England, but of the whole 
country, if we do not give them the simple 
Gospel. 

And yet many of us act as if that Gospel 
were for the suburbs only ; and so the 
Methodist tents have pulled up their stakes 
in congested Boston, and have silently 
sneaked out to the green fields where ease 
and comiort and luxury live, and we have 
lett the human rats tor any dog to vex or 
kill. We have abandoned these peoples 
without a struggle or a sigh, that they may 
be peeled by any who can work their su- 
perstitions. All peoples here pour through 
our gates, and we have come to the conclu- 
sion that local preachers are antiquated, 
whereas the Socialists and many another 
company have taken up this powertul 
weapon and with it are winning famous 
victories. Some of us have abandoned 
class meetings, while Baptiste, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians are drilling 
their young people in them. 

Do you men think that these peoples will 
be won with a mere entertainment in which 
you yourself are chief part of the audience? 
Brethren, we have got to win these new 
comers, or this land will be overrun with 
spiritual ruin —and that means all other 
kinds of ruin. If we fail to win them, 
they will honeycomb and riddle us worse 
than the Goths and Vandals ever scooped 
up and out ancient Rome ; and we will de- 
serve it, for a people who will not protect 
their own will be robbed of it. Already 
they have lett us but the vestiges of a sacred 
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Sabbath. Aided by a venal presr, always 
for sale, they have turned our holy day 
into a holiday, and only yesterday in Chi 
cago 35,000 held a mass meeting protesting 
against the prospect of the State laws being 
enforced. It our Gospel cannot reach these 
men, they will notonly strangle our church, 
but the republic itself, tor no republic can 
long have safe, popular freedom with a 
public conscience debauched. These people 
are the easy victims of any demagogué 
who will promise that they shell be 
‘* bigger, busier and better’? — at what it 
matters not. They are the ready dupes oft 
any alleged religion that flatters their van- 
ity and trades upon their credulity. By 
the divinity of these men, and by the Deity 
of Jesus Christ, we must save them trom 
the pit toward which they go. Our ap- 
pointments are to martyrdom, and the 
preacher who hesitates to lay down his lite 
in this wariare ought to resign betore next 
Monday night. How dare we think of be 
ing in the ministry of selt sacrifice and 
seek for self-advancement? We must win 
or go down, but we will not go down. 
Thank God we are sorely pressed and 
loaded beyond the Plimsoll mark and 
are driven by severest necessity, for we 
will win or die ; and if we tail we ought to 
die, for no church ever had a better or 
more preachable Gospel, a purer set of 
doctrines, a wiser code ot rules, or a more 
glorious Saviour. 

We must stand by our own people, our 
own rules, and our doctriner, and work at 
our own job, and victory is as sure as day. 
But to do this we must quit courting the 
world and flirting with other churches. If 
we Methodists act on the same principles 
and are moved by the same motives with 
worldly men, as the Lord liveth, we shall 
have the same reward. ‘‘ Contormed to 
this world” is the handwriting on the 
walls of Methodism where they have 
fallen duwn. This is the story of our deso- 
lation and our shame, and here is the 
secret of our seduction by the father ot 
lies. Too often in business, fashion and 
politics we have tried in some places to 
follow the world, the fissh, the devil, and 
verily we received our reward. Some ot us 
have become afraid to be singular, and 
have tried to liit ourselves up and gain 
influence through worldly means, and 
then we m0an and wonder because we 
have lost our power. The world knows 
consistent living and makes obeisance to 
it. It reveres the upright Christian and 
despises the crooked and wobbling imita- 
tion. It has a fine contempt tor men who 
sacrifice Christian principles and break 
their solemn vows for worldly policy and 
social ambition. It may use such a man, 
but it will not trust him. The world honors 
a fanatic more than it does a traitor. It 
preters a pugilist to acoward. Methudists 
never make a sadder mistake, a more 
pitiable blunder, than when they break 
their vows, hoping to please worldly men. 
When Methodists desert their altars for the 
dance, the theatre, and the card table — aJl 
ot which our rules condemn, and all of 
which are rank with a malodorous history 
— they advertise their shame and draw the 
eyes of the world to broken vows, to lost 
religion shipwrecked on a toible,and make 
a spectacle of a goodly company of ex- 
saints who once swore to renounce the 
devil and all his works, the vain pomp and 
glory of this world —a compary now seek- 
ing refreshment and comfort in the house 
of the enemy. Following the maxims and 
the rules of men and looking for pleasure 
in the pits and pools that delight the selt- 
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ish, what wonder that ‘' Ichabod ”’ is some- 
times seen written on the tallen walls ot 
Methudismw, and who is surprised that 
power is gone out from such a people ? 
Such Methodists get what they go after. 
They went after the world, its pleasurer, 
its fashions, its politics, its rewards and its 
applause, and that is all they have. It we 
ridicule God’s plun of carrying on His 
work, what have we remaining but ridi- 
cule? Some cf us laugh at tithing, and 
wisely shake our heads at revivals, and 
our treasuries are pinched and our altars 
are deserted. A world which once feared 
us now counts us aj»oke. Have you seena 
preacher in this generation of whom the 
politicians are afraid ? 

A particular trouble here in New Eng- 
Jand — in spots — is this: Toomany Meth 
odists do not believe Methodist doctrine. 
They remind msof a Democrat whoalways 
votes a Republican ticket. He swears he is 
sincere, but he does not understand his 
job. Too many break and openly throw 
contempt upon rules they voluntarily 
vowed tu obey. Too many are forever 
apologizing tor Methodists being on the 
face of the earth. As for myself, I was 
brought up to be proud of the Methodist 
Church — her rules, doctrines, polity and 
people — and [I always am until I see some 
weak kneed Methodist trying to imitate a 
Unitarian, or a Papist, or an Eddyite. Thev 
my pride turns to shame. If we are to 
have an army in which the soldiers are 
ashamed of their cause, their commanders, 
their country and their God, will you tell 
me how they will ever win a victory except 
for the enemy? If I did not thoroughly 
believe in the doctrines and rules of my 
church, I would leave it befure morning. 
I am proud of her history, her character 
and her promise, and I shout with joy to 





ONE IN THREE 


Every Third Person Poisoned By 
Coffee 

It is difficult to make people believe that 
coftee is an absolute poison to at least one 
person out ct every three, but people are 
slowly finding it out, although thousands 
oi them suffer terribly before they discover 
the tact. 

A New York hotel man says: “ Each 
time after drinking coffee 1 became rest- 
lese, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, was 
also inciined to vomit and suffered trom 
loss ot sleep, which got worse and worse. 

‘* A lady said that perhaps voffee was the 
cause of my trouble, and suggested that I 
try Postum Food Coffee. I laughed at the 
thought that ccffee hurt me, but she in- 
sisted so hard that I finally had some 
Postum made. I have been using it in 
place of coffee ever since, tor I noticed that 
all my former nervousness and irritation 
disappeared. I began to sleep pertectly, 
and the Postum tasted as good or better 
than the old coftee, so what was the use of 
sticking to a beverage that was ruining 
me? 

* One day on an excursion up the country 
I remarked to a young lady triend on her 
greatly improved appearaace. She ex- 
plained that some time before she had quit 
using coffee and taken Postum. She had 
gained a number of pounds, and her former 
palpitation of the heart, humming in the 
ears, trembling of the hands and legs, and 
other disagreeable teelinge, had disap- 
peared. She recommended me to quit cof- 
fee and take Postum, and was very much 
surprised to find that I had already made 
the change. 

‘*She said her brother had also received 
great benefits trom leaving off coffee and 
taking on Postum Food Coffee.”’ 

‘*There’s a reason.” 
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know that there are many places right here 
in New England where she is winning vic 
tories. Not much bugle and banner and 
blatant horn, but steady and sure progress 
in mining and sapping the fortress of the 
enemy. We preachers bold the keys of 
heaven tor the multitudes who are all 
around us, the keys to heaven here and 
now, to politics and business, and if we 
refuse to use these keys, may God Al- 
mighty have mercy on our souls jf He 
can! I! you do not want to keep our rules, 
why vex us with your disturbing pres 
ence? What army can gain a victory if 
every little private may march or drill or 
refuse as fancy dictates? Promising to 
keep our rules and then deliberately break - 
ing them, simple honesty would dictate that 
you retire from the church with which you 
cannot walk. If you cannot preach our 
doctrines, then in the name of God acd 
common sense quit preaching until you 
find a church with which you can agree. It 
a house divided against itselt cannot stand, 
how can a church preaching conflicting 
doctrines ever hope to live? If you can- 
not work with our machinery, get hold of 
some other where you caa work. Pon’t 
stop the car because you don’t like the 
color of the coach or the personal appear- 
ance of the engineer. 

It we will but live oar doctrines, and 
keep our rules, and work our machinery, 
and not try to imitate our neighbors, we 
can evangelize New England in three 
years, and start a new Reformation that 
will shake this fad ridden commonwealth 
from the confessional of the Papist to the 
hospital ot the Eddyite. 


People’s Church, Boston. 





FIFTY YEARS OF WORK FOR 
REFORM 


HE first afternoon meeting connected 

with the New England Southern Con- 
ference was devoted to Temperance. The 
speaker was Rev. Joseph H. James, of 
Rockville, Conn., who has spent a hait ven- 
tury inthe ministry, and for sixteen years 
has served the Connecticut Temperance 
Union. He had been asked to speak of 
‘* Kitty Years of Work for Reform,’’ and 
made it *‘a study of the value and limita- 
tions of means and methods employed in re- 
torm work.” Starting with the statement 
that all successiul eftort in this direction 
had been marked by co-operation and con- 
centration, he illustrated his proposition 
largely by tacts in regard to the work in 
his own State. Such co-work involves 
“compromise,” in the right sense, “ taking 
what you can get, with no thought of 
abandoning what you have not yet at- 
tained.’”?’ The enforcement of law is worth 
while, even the wrony license law when it 
would restrain the drink traffic and close 
some saloons, for “the closing of one sa- 
loon by process of law is the earnest and 
the pledge ot the closing of the last saloon 
by process of law.’’ The Law and Order 
League ot Connecticut had been won- 
dertully successful. Out of it came a 
“patent”? “State police,” under which, at 
the expense, not ot local people, but of the 
State, officials not dependent on local votes 
detect and punish crime. The success of 
the scheme was seen in the fact that the 
first year 313 prosecutions resulted in 303 
convictions, Expenses of the year were 
714,000, of which defendants paid back to 
the State $10 500 in fines and costs. 

In united eftorts tor legislative work 33 
bad bills were turned down, and 48 laws 
meant to promote morality were passed in 
the two sessions of the legislature just past. 
‘n this work different organizations took 
part, and many individuals of all parties 
aided, under the lead of the State Union. 
This work was possible because in the 
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effort for “clean politics,” of 290 members, 
195 were favorably inclined toward morals. 
Toeir election was largely the result of the 
combined effort of friends of order. The 
young citizans are taught to be “loyal, 
intelligent, clean, and brave,’’ and the 
G. A. R. and its related societies join in 
this work. Drunkards are now t«-o gener 
ally sent to the county jails, which foster 
rather than check intempsrance, vice, and 
crime. They ought to be ‘‘ certain of arrest, 
have the least punitive treatment consist- 
ent with probable retormation, imprison- 
ment separate trom other criminals if any 
imprisonment, and the most judicious 
moral and medical care.’’ Tbe new pro 
bation system (another result of combined 
effort) is doing good, ‘‘ rescuing many 
drinkers.’””’ The “temperance education ”’ 
plan of the W. C. T. U. was praised. Com. 
pelled by some who were dissatisfied with 
the strict law to submit to change, the 
teachers and reformers joined hands and 
got what educators call ‘‘the best law in 
any State”’ relating to this subject. Friends 
of the cause are seeking to increase the 
interest of teachers iu this work, and thus 
reach the ‘‘true result of such teaching — 
the tormation of the purpose of »total ab- 
stinence.” The press of the State respects 
the State Union and its secretary, Mr. H. 
H. Spooner, and in the lobby he is a power 
because behind him are the best people, 
without regard to sect or party. 

The work of the Prohibition Party was 
briefly reviewed. The active workers were 
warmly commended for tuweir devotion to a 
high ideal, but it was ‘ reluctantly con. 
fessed that the party, as such, had not pro- 
moted the massing of temperance forces or 
apparently materially helped the cause.’’ 
John G. Woolley was quoted as speaking 
highly ot the Anti Saloon League as “ the 
most sane, safe and successful application 
of the prohibition doctrine that the world 
has ever known.’”’ This is in line with the 
anti slavery movement, which was used as 
** suggestive,’’ and the ‘‘ Union” in Con. 
necticut was moving on the same lines 
before the Loague was thought of. 

Ministers were urged to seek to elevate 
public opinion, especially by rallying peo- 
ple for local and State betterment, and for 
measures needed apd teasible. An illus 
tration of the power of public sentiment 
was borrowed from the late Bishop Simp- 
son. It represented this power as a mighty 
electric ‘‘ battery’? by which President 
Lincoln was able to melt the shackles trom 
7,000,000 of slaves. In closing, real ‘* conse. 
cration ’’ was urged as the great essential 
to successful retorm work. 





A CALL ON THE N. H. CONFER. 
ENCE SESSION 
REV. EDWARD W. VIRGIN. 


EAR me! How many years young I 
am! This was impressed upon me as 
I made a visit to the New Hampshire Cor 
ference. Entering the audience room of 
Garden St. Church, Bisbop Mallalieu was 
holding forth his evangelistic campaign 
literature as alert and aggressive apparent- 
ly as when he stumped the country for 
John C. Fremont tor President in the Free 
Soil campaign in 1856. 1am not surprised 
at his youthtul vigor when I recail his 
tather and mother at Millbury, Mass. I 
had tollowed him in my own and his first 
charge in the New England Coaterence at 
Gratton Centre, and his ;parents were well 
up to the nineties and not a gray hair in 
their heads in 1860, 

Rev. Silas Quimby, in his thirtieth year 
as secretary of the Conference, was at his 
table. He gave me some genealogical 
points on the Quimbys, or how to find them 
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in the Massachusetts State Library. My 
father’s mother was Elizabeth Quimby, of 
Hawk, N. H. 

Bishop John W. Hamilton presided with 
ease and dignity, gave the brethren tree 
rein in speaking, and yet put the business 
along satisfactorily. 

At a lull in the session, with several 
others, we were introduced: to the Conter- 
ence. Rev. D. W. Downs said: “‘ I have been 
preaching in Chichester, and I have heard 
of you as father of a little chapel enterprise 
on the plains east of Concord, when you 
were a student at the Biblical Institute in 
that city.” Let me turn back the leaves. 
How well I remember that first venture ! 
Oa a bright, sunny, spring Sabbath morn. 
ing in 18.9, with Revs. L. A. Bosworth and 
Fred T. George, I went across the Merri- 
mac River bridge, out over the plains, tra- 
grant with alounding arbutus, and the air 
vocal with song of robin and bluebird, to a 
little red schoolhc use, where services were 
held. The text was, * Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come,’’ etc. One brother exhorted, 
and all prayed. Mr. Bosworth preached in 
the afternoon trova the text : ‘‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest!"’ With exhortation, invita- 
tion and prayer, some one started tor the 
kingdom. On the next Sunday the school- 
house fort was held by the Second Advent- 
ists, and our service was held in a neatly- 
swept and plank-seated barn floor belong- 
ing to Mr. Holt, and now a small chapel 
is the preaching place. 

Rsv. Otis Cole said: ‘‘I boarded with 
your mcther when at school at Wilbraham 
when your hair was black as a coal and 
we had to take turns as chaplain at the 
table and family prayers.’’ 

Rev. Noble Fisk, of Moultonville, neur 
Lake Ossipee, said: ‘‘You married me a 
good many years ago at Shelburne Falls, 
Mase.,and I recall the Pelton family who 
joined the church and were members ot 
William Butler’s first church in the New 
England Conference.”’ 

Rev. D. J. Smith, one of the fathers and 
leaders in the Conference, was steward of 
the boarding club at the Biblical Institute 
when I was there. 

Rev. D. C. Knowles, of Tilton Seminary, 
and father ot the poet, Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles, whom I had known at Wesleyan 
and as pastor at Malden, brought to me 
the present presideat of the W. C. T. U., 
tor New Hampshire, who said: “I joined 
the church when you were pastor at South 
Boston. I now live at East Haverhill, 
N. H., where my husband is postmaster 
and keeps a store.’’ 

Rev. H. H. Hartwell leaned upon his 
crutch when called as a superannuate: ‘I 
am among the eighties, and live with my 
son.” In 1860 he was a popular revivalist 
preacher and called for in many direc- 
tions. 

Father Norris, in urging Laconia as the 
place for holding the next session of the 
Conference, told of finding the first dollar 
for our church in a keyhole in the door 
where he went tw hold service. 

The addresses on Thursday afternoon on 
civic righteousness, or how to hold up the 
Salem race-track as far as any gambling is 
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concerned, were models in law and gos- 


pel. 

Prof. Beiler, of our School of Theology in 
Boston, gave, on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, most interesting 
addresses on ministerial equipment, and 
wrought for self and cause good service. 

I must not trespass further on your 
space except to say that I found ZION’s 
HERALD the first paper, with its prominent 
frontispiece of April 11, on the centre 
table in the pleasant home where I was en- 
tertained — that of a member and officer in 
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Garden St. Church, Elmer Dorman. 

One of the youthful old-timers, a former 
member of New England Conference, and 
stationed at some of our best charges, 
reminded me of the campaign at Chicopee 
Falls and Shelburne Falls, when Mrs. 
Maggie Van Cott was the evangelist, our 
so called Bishop Boanerges. 

An interesting memorial service was 
held at the cemetery for Rev. C. U. Dun 
ning, who was for so many years the 
faithful and efficient city missionary of 
Lawrence. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 
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Serving by Example 
Sunday, May 20 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


. DAILY BIBLE READINGS 

The work of salt and light. Matt. 5: 
1316. 

That the | Gentiles may glorify God. 
1 Pet. 2: 11, 12. 15. 

Conduct aained by the needs of oth- 
ers. 1 Cor. 8: 10 13. 


May 14. 
May 15. 
May 16. 


May 17. The demonstration of discipleship. 
John 13 : 35. 
May 18. vv rebuke among men. Phil. 
: 15. 
May 19. Followers of Christ; examples to 
men, 1 Thes-. 1: 6, 
May 20 1 Tim. 


L ~~ — Serviog by Example. 
; 15, 16. 


“ Knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent?” 


One evening, when Dr. Percy stopped tor 
Dr. Johnson to take him to the home ot 
Goldsmith for acall,hefound this great 
man arrayed in a new suit of clothes and a 
well- powdered wig. Aitersome comment 
upon this unnsual tidiness, Johnson re- 
plied : “ Why, sir, I hear that Goldsmith 
[who was a great sloven] justifies his dis- 
regard tor cleanliness and decency by 
quoting my practice,and I am desirous 
this night to show him a better example.”’ 


Invisible Hurts 


It the exterior of men alone were a flected 
by what they discern in others, the prob. 
lem would not be so weighty. It is the 
hum within that makes the influence of 
example so serious. A _ profane father 
heard his little son indulge in oaths when 
ina fit of anger. Immediately he called 
the boy to account for it, and whipped him, 
all the while himself treely indulging in 
oaths. Howterrible! Yer, butitisonly a 
striking illustration of our own too tre- 
quent indulgence in the very offences 
which we roundly condemn in our associ- 
ates. 

Unconscious Helps 


1. By the quiet, unpretentious, but noble lite 
are we exalied. 
* O friend, O brother, not in vain 
Thy life so calm and true, 


The silver dropping of the rain, 
The fall of summer dew!” 


2. By the recollection of a pure character. A 
Polish prince was accustomed to carry the like- 
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ness of his father always in his bosom. When 
tem pted to do wrong he would bring that face 
forth and view it, saying: “‘ Let me do nothing 
unbecoming so worthy a father.’’ 


‘* Each sainted memory, Christlike, drives 
Some dark possession out.’ 


3. By the courage of high ideals. ‘* Don’t you 
ever take wine? ”’ said a social, friendly Bishop, 
as he pushed a glass of Madeira before his guest. 
* Are you afraid of it?” ‘ No,” replied the 
brave youth, * Iam afraid of tLe example.” 


“ From the white tents of the Crusaders 
The phantoms of glory are gone ; 
But the zeal of the barefootea bermit 
In humanity’s heart lives on.” 


Key. Note 


I am my brother’s keeper, and as such it is 
my duty to keep him not only by what I say or 
do, but by what I am. It is for my !ife to sing 
so strongly and in such perfect tune that I may 
make for otveis 


‘* Fragments of song float by 
Lige flowers in tbe stream of summer 
Or stars in the midnight sby.”’ 


Cumulative Efforts 


In physics there is an experiment called su- 
perposition of small motions. A dar of iroa 
weighing over a hundred pounds is suspended 
intbeair. Near it is a ball of corz weighing 
less thanan ounce. This light cork ball, by 
repeated strokes upon the iron, finally causes 
the heavy bar to move powerfully from side to 
side. It was the mapy little efforts that pro- 
duced the ultimate result. Suco is our work in 
tbe moral world. By persistent little deeds we 
serve by example. 


Norwich, Conn. 





Brief Comment 


The public press announces the close of 
the evangelistic services of Torrey and 
Alexander in Philadelphia, aiter three 
months’ trial. In summing up results the 
executive committee reported that it had 
the names of 3,615 new church members. 
This did not include work done in West 
Philadelphia. Dr. Torrey announces that 
he proposes to establish his home in West 
Philadelphia. The revivalists will begin a 
series of meetings at once at Atlanta, Ga. 


The Springfield Republican, in the tollow- 
ing paragraph, helps to a realistic view oi 
the effacement of San Francisco and all of 
its institutions: “It is not easy for us ata 
distance to realize how absolute was the 
overthrow of all that had been in the 
community life at San Francisco. The 
courts, jor example, were absolutely wiped 
out, and late newspapers from that city 
report the first movement towards re- 
establishing them. The supreme court had 
just met, a week ago, in a Jewish syna- 
gogue on Sacramento and Webster Streets. 
It was then the intention of the superior 
court judges to first establish the police 
court and criminal departments of the 
superior court, in order to give law and 
order measures to the community.”’ 





In the prayers of men, women and 
children it is the unexpected that tre- 
quently happens. So was it in the 
case of the small boy who had been sent 
to bed for an exhibition of ugliness, with 
instructions to pray that he might 
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be a better boy in future. His mother 
stole to the door of his room, and this is 
the prayer she heard: ‘‘O Lord, please take 
away my bad temper, and while you are 
about it, please take mother’s, too!’’ Itis 
not so difficult to confess one’s own sins if 
the confession may include a tew short- 
comings of one’s neighbors also. And it is 
@ fact that while the Lord is taking away 
our bad temper, He is perfectly willing to 
take away other people’s spleen, too. 





The tollowing figures, sent out by J. B, 
Lewis, of the “ Twentieth Century Pledge. 
signing Crusade,” are striking aad por- 
tentous : 


‘‘In the United States the consumption per 
capita of intoxicating drinks was, in 1850, 4 gal- 
lons; in 1860, 6 gallons; in 1873, 9 gallons; in 
1884, 12 gallons ; in 1904, 20 gallons — an increase 
of over 400 per cent. Since 1851 we have had 
twenty-two Prohibition States ; one by one they 
have disappeared until but three remain, In 
the United States the money cost of drink for 
each minute Is over $2800. Each six minutes 
there is born a sweet and innocent babe who is 
destined to fill a drun&ard’s grave. Who can 
compute the value of crushed hopes, broken 
hearts, and misery, which result from intoxi- 
cating drink ?”’ 





The value of the estate left by Whitehead, 
the inventor of the torpedo that bears his 
name, is said to be $4,500,000. That is an 
immense sum to have been made from the 
manutacture of engines of destruction. 
But be who builds up moral valuer, and, 
by bringing gospel constructive forces to 
bear, adds to, rather than subtracts trom, 
the sum total of the happiness of human 
society, will earn a reward in the next 
world which no arithmetic can appraise. 


It Great Britain keeps its agreement with 
China made in 1898 and abandons its naval 
base at Wei hai wei, which it promised +o 
hold only as long as Russia occupied Port 
Arthur, Germany will have no excuse to 
continue its occupation of Kiaochou. The 
withdrawal of these foreign encroachments 
upon Chinese territory will go tar to placate 
a power which is rapidly awakening to 
dignity, unity, and progress. Our own 
reiations with China will be sensibly im- 
proved by the reception which will be 
given to the forty picked students who will 
in a short time arrive in this country tor 
instruction in our colleges. Their recep- 
tion, if cordial, will remove distrust, and 
go tar toward establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the most powerful nation in the 
East. 





A clergyman in London was visiting the 
shop of a Jewish turniture-dealer. The two 
men had a talk on religious matters, and 
then, as the minister was leaving, the Jew 
called out, in Hebrew: ‘*‘ Good. by. Peace 
be with you ! ” — using the pronoun 1n the 
plural number. ‘** Why did you not use the 
singular?” the minister asked. ‘* Who 
was the other man to whom you were wish- 
ing peace?”’ ‘Do you not know?” re- 
plied the Jew. “I said, ‘ Peace be unto 
you and to the angel over your shoulder.’ ”’ 
All poetry, thought the minister, has not 
gone out of London yet! Over the shoul- 
der ot every man there is an angel looking, 
while « Voice counsels him to do his best, 
not his worst. Happy the man who obeys 
the direction of that higher Companion ! 





NERVOUS WOMEN 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick 
headache, and induces refreshing sleep. 
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General Conference, Church South 


Continued from page 581 





Drs. James H. Carlisle, and James A. Dun- 
can, laid the foundations of the modern 
educational movement in the Southern 
Church. They saw with prophetic eye that 
the South could not be dominated by the 
men and women who were born within its 
parallels if education of the highest and 
most complete character was not popular 
ized. It is not enough to educate the mi 
nority of a community, a commonwealth, 
or a republic. All of the people must be 
educated. And in the doing of this work 
in the South these wise Methodists had in 
their mind’s eye the development of every 


REV. DR. SETH WARD 


Assistant Missiona y Secretary of Church 
South 


man and woman to their highest capacity. 
To this work they set their hand, and their 
sons and their daughters in the Methodist 
Israel have set themselves tor the doing ot 
the same work. A most casual study ot the 
educational work in Southern Methodism 
convinces one that things are not now as 
they were. 

Randolph Macon Collegiate System ot 
Vicginia, under the statesmanlike direc. 
tion of Chancellor W. W. Smith, is taking 
rank with some of the best schools in the 
entire land. 

Wofford College in South Carolina has 
taken upon itself a newness of life under 
the enthusiastic presidency ot Dr. H. N. 
Snyder. 

Central College in Missouri, under the 
Sale and sagacious direction of Dr. Jos. C, 
Morris, has added in recent years to its en- 
dowment ard equipment, and is a great 
factor in the Methodist lite of the leading 
State ot the Central West. 

Vanderbilt University, the greatest of 
Methodist institutions in the South, has 
never commanded the support of the 
church to which it was entitled, but this 
apathy is being dissipated, to some extent 
at least, by the aggressive chancellorship 
of Dr. J. H. Kirkland. Too much of de 
pendence upon the Vanderbilt millions has 
lettered Vanderbilt University in its great 
mission to the S uthern people. 

Trinity College, North Carolina, under 
the guidance of Dr. J. C. Kilgo, whose 
genius for bringing things to pass is known 
throughout the country, is perhaps the 
most striking illustration ot. prosperity 
&mong the Southern Mothodist schools ot 
higher learning. In 1894 Dr. Kilgo was 
made president ot Trinity College. The 
student body numbered 123 He has in- 
Sreased it to 477. The endowment tund 
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has grown from $2200 to $500000 The 
number oft buildings increased trom 8 to 24. 
Dr. Kilgo’s great success as a college presi- 
dent has given him prominence 4s a candi- 
date for the bishopric. 


Conference Opens at Birmingham 


In the midst of the most propitious seur- 
roundings the General Conierence of our 
sister Methodism was opened, May 3, in the 
handsome First Church of Birmingham, 
with Bishop A. W. Wilson, senior Bishop, 
presiding. About five hundred delegates 
and visitors were present. Bishop J. 8. 
Key led in the opening prayer. Bishops 
Galloway, Hoss and Smith also took part 
in the devotional services. Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
editor of the Quarterly Review, was chosen 





REV. JOHN J. TIGERT, D. D. 


Editor Methodist Quarterly Review of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South 


unanimously as Conference’ secretary. 

The Address ot the Bishops was read by 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi. It bore 
the earmarks of the eloquent and catholic 
Mississippian. 

A feature of the openiug exercises was 
the presentation to Bishop Wilson, by Dr. 
J. W. Heidt, of Goorgia, of a gavel made 
from the old oak tree under which John 
Wesley preached when a missionary to the 
colony of Georgia. 

On fraternal correspondence and intro- 
ductions, Rev. Drs. H. M. Du Bose and 
Collins Danny, Messrs. K. W. Millsop and 
H. N. Snyder, were appointed. 

A feature of great interest both to the 
Conference and to the city is the forthcom 
ing visit of Vice President Fairbanks, the 
lay traternal delegate trom the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is expected Friday 
ot next week, and the Commercial Club ot 
the city is arranging for a great gathering 
to which the public will be invited and at 
which Mr. Fairbanks will speak. A ban- 
quet will also be tendered him by filty of 
the leading citizens of Birmingham. 

The Bishops’ Address abounded in state- 
ments worthy of prolonged thought and in 
a hopetulness of outlook which should 
cheer every Methodist’s heart. We quote 
with some freedom from this great ecclesi- 
aetical paper: 


EXCERPTS 


“To meet the pressing needs and inevitable 
changes of the growing years, there must from 
time to time be readjustmentof our ecclesi- 
astical policy. We will uot hold to a theory 
because it is old or.continue a statute simply as 
a tribute of respect to the fatbLers.”’ 


“ Efficiency is the test of value and the tenure 
of service.” 

* Not every change isareform, and not all 
modifications are improvements.” 
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‘There bat been snbstantial and gratifying 
progress in every well-organized department of 
our connectional service.” 

‘Revivals have been gracious and wide- 
Spread, attesting the oldtime power of the 
Gospel and the witnessing presence of the Holy 
Ghost. There have been signal victories all 
along our far flung battle line.’’ 

‘In the home land and in the distant flelds a 
cluud of glory has hovered over our heroic 
legions.”’ 

‘We have every reason for devout thangs- 
giving.” 

‘* History is a mighty support to faith.” 

‘* Memory is an ingepiration to spiritual cour- 
age.” 

** We may have looked forward witk fear ; we 
trp our eyes backward in perfect confidence.” 

** And when hope has found its fruition, when 
faith has suffered no disappointment, when 


KEV. DR. G. C. RANKIN 
Editor Texas Christtan Advocate, Dallas, Texas 


Providence has been vindic ated by the story of 
years, we enter upon a new quadrennium with 
steadier step and a firmer trust and bigher 
courage.” 

‘* We have hed peace in our Z'on. Unity and 
harmony have prevailed throughout the entire 
connection. And we bave possibly never 
known a period of more harmonious co-op- 
eration or ceaseless activity or aggressive en- 
terprise.”’ 

* But while deeply grateful for so many 
tokens of Divine favor, and cheered by the 
gracious results of a really great quadrennium, 
the decreasing supply of ministere gives us 
grave concern and calls for importunate 
prayer. New fields are opening ; new demands 
for ministerial service are malitiplying; but the 
laborers are few and comparatively decreasing. 
All the Annual Conferences are in need of more 
and better men. This condition burdens the 
heart of sincere men — men who by nature and 
grace are ardent and enlightened optimists.” | 


The Bishops recommend aggressive 
methods for the extension of the mission- 
ary work of the church. They urge mis- 
sionary educational work which will se- 
cure the active co-operation of pastors, 
officials of Epworth Leagues and Sunday- 
schools; the formation o1 missionary study 
classes, and a wider circulation of mission- 
ary literature ; the establishment of a de- 
partment ot Home and City Missions 
under the direction ot the Board of Mis- 
sions ; and the union of the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies. 








EVERY CHURCH SHOULD USE OUR 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Over 2500 churches now use our 
outfits Acknowledged superior to 
all otaers. sesides, our **Self- 
Collecting ’’ Tray saves one-fourth 
the cost of other systems. We 
make this liberal offer: Send us 
date of your next communion and usual number of 
communicants, and we will send a complete outfit for 
trial, returnable at our expense if not entirely satisfac 
tory. Address, THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE 
cO., Box 2, Lima, OHIO. 
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New Home for Deaconess Training School 





HE 16th graduating exercises of the 
New Englend Deaconess Training 
School, on the 16:h of May, will be an espe 
cially happy occasion, since they will 
mark tbe taking possession of the new 
permanent home tor the school. The 
graduates, who are scattered through a 
score of countries and States, will rejoice 
as they hear that a teacher in the schoo), 
impressed by the need tor permanency and 
by the wide usefulness of its graduater, 
tendered a gift of $5,(00, sut ject to annuity, 
and offered $500 outright, conditional that 
such a property be secured. Others were 
so entbused by this offer that $3 000 more 
was either given outright, or given sul ject 





possible, 
home. 
charge for interest, 
entirely disappear. 
The church requires those entering the 
diaconate to pursue a special course of 
study, and schools for such work have 
been established from time to time by the 
Metbodist Episcopal Church in various 
parts of the country. This will be seen to 
be fundamental to the very existence ot 
deaconess work. They have been of great 
value in preparing women for work in 
foreign and home fields, aside from that of 
the diaconate. Permanently providing for 
ahonetor the school makes possible its 


providing the school its own 
It now possesses it at a nominal 
which will in time 


~ 











NEW DEACONE3S TRAINING SCHOOL 


toannuity. The corporation could hardly 
decline, bad it been their disposition, to 
purchase the proposed property, illustrated 
herewith, in view of this generosity. 

The location of the new school is diag 
onally across from the Hospital), at the 
corner ot Bellevue and Park Sts., in Long 
wood. It contains over 23,000 feet of land, on 
which is a house of twenty rooms, The 
balance required to make the purchase has 
been advanced at a low rate of interest on 
the Association’s notes. The corporation, 
in voting to make the purchase, also de 
cided to raise the balance of the funds 
needed in either aunuities, pledges or casb 
gilts, and towards this amount $2 500 has 
been offered conditional on the remainder 
required being secured. The remainder 
($9 500) should be torthcoming at once, and 
there is great confidence that those who 
believe in deaconess work, and see the 
necessity of providing permanently tor 
this Training School, will make up this 
sum, 

The school for five years has occupied 
the house on the Hospital propeity, which 
must become the nurses’ home when the 
new Hospital is occupied. Thus it became 
a question o! either purchasing or renting 
a place tor the school. In view ot this, it 
seems providential that triends have rec- 
ognized the need, and made this purchase 


USE ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A powder io be shaken into the shoes. Your 
feet feel swollen, nervous and damp, and get 
tired easily. lf you bave aching feet, try Allen’s 
Foot Kase. It reste the feet ang makes new or 
tight shoes easy. Cures aching, swollen, sweat- 
ing feet, blisters and callous spots. Relieves 
chilblaings, corns and bunions of «li pain, and 
gives rest and comfort. Try it today. Sold by 
all Druggt: ts and Sboe Stores, 25c. Don't accept 
any substitute. Trial package FREE. Aduress 
Alun Ss, Uimsted, Le Koy, N. Y. 











enlargement, the widening of its scope, 
and the betiering of the quality of work, 
thus increasing its usefulness to the 
cburch. 

Mr. T. A. Hildreth, corresponding secre- 
tary,or Mr. H. D. Degen, treasurer of the 
New England Deaconess Association, 
would be pleased to give any further 
information that may be desired, and they 
may be addressed at 87 Milk St., Boston. 





N. BE. Deaconess Aid Society 


A delighiful afiernooo was made possible for 
the members and friends of the New England 
Deaconess Aid Society, when, on Monday, 
April 283, they were epvtertained by the !adies of 
the Maiden Centre Church in their vertries 
Invitation®e Lad been circulated through the 
churches of Greater Boston, that ibis gathering 
— the first of an entirely social nature — might 
bring togetber many women not previously 
identified with the Society. Despite the threat- 
ecing weatber, the number in xttendance 
reached (50. The program of the afternoon, in 
charge cf Miss Adejaide Slack, of Maidea, in 
cluded first a reception. In the receiving line 
were Mrs. Patterson and Mrs Mann, presiden! 
and vice-president of tae D. A. 8., Mrs, T. A. 
Hildreth, Miss Harding, superintendent of the 
Deaconess Training Schoo’, and thiee of the vy s- 
iting deaconesses — Miss Passmore, Miss Chis 
holm, and Miss Jones. Intel esting talks on the r 
reapective labors were given by Miss Passmore 
avd Miss Jones. Mrs. George Law, treasurer, 
gave a very comprebensive acco1nt of the prog 
ress of the Society, making the gratifying 
statement tbat $11000 had been raised during 
the four years of its existence. An origine!) 
story {rcm the pen of Mrs. Calder, one of the 
prominent members, was read by Mrs. Poge of 
Newtonville. There numbers were inte: sperred 
with violin and piano seleciioaos. 

A bountiful lunco was served from very taste 
folly decorated tables — and a genuinely svucial 
hour was erjoyed“ over ihe teacups.” A pre. 
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fusion of potted plints apd cut flowers was a 
pleasing factor in the success of the occasion. 
Hearty thaoks were accorded Mrs. Samnel R. 
Priest, through whose Kindness the affair was 
planned, and to the many who assisted her in 
bringing the plans to such a successful issue. 


8. GERTRUDE MAYO, Rec. Sec. 





Deaconess Aid Society 


The May meeting of the Deaconess Aid So. 
clety in the Committee Room, 36 Bromfield 8i., 
brought out a number of new delegates, and the 
same enthusiasm was manifested that has 
always been noted at these gatherings. Mrs. 
Patterson presided in her usual business lize 
way. Prayer was offered by Miss Jennie Chis- 
holm, the deaconess at St. Paul’s, Lynn. The re- 
ports of the secretary and of the mite box agent 
were read. Requests for the mite boxes have 
been sO numerous, that it was voted that 500 
more of these successful little helpers in the 
cause be made for the society. 

Miss 8S. Gertrude Mayo, the secretary, in- 
formed the gathering that it had been voted at 
toe recent Maiden Centre meeting to take some 
notice of the Training School graduation. 
Therefore, it was decided that a reception be 
given the graduates in fremont St. Church on 
the evening of May 16. A committee was ap. 
pointed for this reception, to provide refresh- 
ments,etc. It is hoped tbat all interested in 
the work of the school will be present to greet 
the graduates ane cheer them’on their way. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the Maiden 
Ladies’ Aid Society for their generous enter- 
taipment of the Aid Society anda friends. 

lt was aleo voted that a “cycle of time” 
social be held some time in June (the date to be 
announced later), at the resi'dence of Mrs. Dr. 
Tuttle, in Hyde Park, to increase the interest 
in this special work. Mrs. Tuttle, Mrs. Noble 
and Mrs. J>int were chosen a committee. 

Corresponding Secretary Hildreth spoke 
of the branch of the Deaconess Aid Soci- 
ety recently organized in Maine, which takes 
in the whole eastern part of the State. Mr. 
Hildreth said tLere are at present demands 
for deaconesses from twelve churches, which 
will be filled as soon as conditions will allow. 
The names of the officers of the new Kast 
Maine branch were read by the secretary. 

Miss Chisholm very happily entertained and 
interested the Society with a rumter of pleas- 
ing incidents of her experiences in the fresh-air 
work and among the children. This devoted 
deaconess’ talk thrilled ber hearers with 
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reminiscerces, grave and gav, in the guidance 
and unfoldment of child-lif-, 'o which high 
mission she indeed is particularly called. 

F. W. H. 





Deaconess Doings 


— Chicago deaconesses made 19 600 mission - 
ary and parish calls in their work last year. 


— The Boston Dexconess Home and Train 
ing-school has sent five young women to for- 
eilgr fields in the last five years, 


— Grace Church, Chicago, has continuously 
supported a deaconess since the organization 
of deaconess worsg in 1887. 


— Watts de Peyster Home for Invalid Chil- 
dren, Verbank, N. Y., cares for 29 of its 36 
children free of charge, 


—— There are four deaconesses at work in the 
German Deaconess Home at Kansas City, Mo. 


— The Deaconess Orphanage at Lake Biuff 
has bad a happy, prosperous winter, with no 
serious illness among tbe children. Two young 
babies have recently been adopted into homes, 


— Illinois Epworth Leagues have given 
within the last year, through their Mercy and 
Help Department, generous aid to the deacon- 
ess institutions of the State. 


— The New England Deaconess Hospital,*in 
Boston, has, in the ten years since its opening, 
cared for 1,763 patients. Work has begun on 
the new Hospital, 


—— Three deaconesses assist in the work*of 
the Grand Central Bermondsey Mission, Lon- 
don, where 1,500 slum children uader fifteen 
years of age attend the meetings. 


—— To have beard Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer’s 
clear and inspiriting talks on the Book of Job is 
considered an immense privilege by the senior 
class of the Chicago Training School. 


— Martha Drummer, a colored deaconess 
graduate of the Bible and the nurses’ courses of 
the Boston Training School, sailed for Africa 
in February, having been appointed to mis- 
sionary work in Quessua, Angola. 


—— One of the recent gifts to the Chicago 
Deaconess Home is a quilt pieced by an old 
lady in her ninetieth year. One block of the 
quilt was put together by an old gentleman 
who was more than eighty years of age. 


—— Through a generous endowment, the 
Presbyterian Deacoaess Home and Training 
School in Baltimore is able in the beginning to 
offer free schularships to young women desiring 
training to enter deaconess work. 


— Agard Rest Homs, Laxe Bluff, Ill., will 
soon celebrate its liberation from debt by the 
ceremonious burning of its mortgage. It is 
now hoped to secure for tae Home an endow- 
ment sufficient to meet the expense of caring 
for ill or ag3d deaconesses. 


—— In five weeks Isabelle Horton, in charge 
of Halsted St. Lostitutional Caurch, enrolled 45 
Sigoers to the Anti-Cigarette League, and 
received deposits amounting to $28.82 in the 
Penny Savings Society from the children 
among whom she spends a large part of her 
time. 


— “A foreign mission station in our own 
country,” is the description given the work of 
deaconesses in Northern-Avenue district, 
Pueblo, Col. Ciasses of Japanese and Greeks 
meet for iostruction three evenings a week. 
Specia! requests are made for Bible lessons and 
Caristian teaching. 


— “lam profoundiy convinced tbat our 
Work as deaconesses is not only among the 
poor and sick and old,” says Mrs. Lucy Rider 
Meyer, in speaking of present-day deaconess 
work, ** but to be a migaty factor io the spirit- 
Qallzation of our dear church ; and the secret of 
Our power isin Keeping near to God.” 


—A deaconess nuise in Lson, Mexico, 
Writes: « We hope soon to reopen our ciinic, 
Wolch has been closed for lack of funds. At 
Present our wors is mostly in the hospital and 
Ofise, We can accom nodate six patients ih 
Our woman’s ward and three in private wards. 
Ur office hours are ‘busy ones, and we doa 
g°sat deal of work for the better; class. The 
need here is great. I never before Saw so [mach 
Suifsring and poverty.” 
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W. H. M. S. Notes 


— The Board of Trustees of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, at its quarterly 
meetiug held in Cincinnati, April 25 27, ordered 
an appeal sent through the church press to all 
friends of the W. H. M.8., asking help for our 
stricken missions in San Francisco. Please 
note this appeal and act accordingly. 


— In several cities the auxiliaries of the 
W.H. M.S. have united in a mass meeting for 
the benefit of the Silver Offering. There can be 
no question but that this is a wise movement, 
and the suggestion made by Mrs. Robinson in 
the Jane number of Woman’s Home Missions, 
that this be done wherever practicable, is a 
good one. “ Provoking one another to love 
and good works” jis a Scriptural injunction, 
and Christian people should heed it. 


— A picture postal-card used by Mrs. Anna 
Kent in the interests of her work in Albuquer- 
que, N. M., gives a view of three girls on bak- 
ing day, just taking the freshly baked loaves 
from the adobe oven. Catherine, who sits on 
the doorstep, holding a pan of beautiful look- 
ing loaves of bread, is one-half American. 
Rebecca, a full Mexican, and Lucinda, pure 
Spanish, are proudly exbibiting alarge pan of 
delicious looking loaves. The picture is a 
whole story in itself. 


— About sixty girls are now in Watts de 
Peyster Home, at Tivoli-on the Hudsdn. There 
are six workers in charge, and the home life is 
a beautiful one. During the past year twenty ot 
the girls have united with the Methodist Epis. 
copal Churcb. Two prayer-meetings are held 
each Sunday night at the Home, one among 
the older, and the otheramong the younger 
girls. Girls of the Home lead the meetingr, 
offsr prayer, give testimony, and eing most 
sweetly. 


— A missionary among the Mormons found 
a woman who had never heard a Christian ster- 
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mon. She said she had been in Utah fifty-three 
years, and had never heard anything but Mor- 
monism, and when she heard the Gospel 
preached she said: “That is just what is 
needed around here.” This is why the W. H. 
M. 8. sends missionaries to Utah —to help 
build up in the smail Mormon communities a 
constituency which will want to hear the Gos- 
pel. The pastors of our churches in these com- 
munities say that the work of our missionary 
teachers is most helpful to their work in the 
churches. 


— “Th- most beautiful and wonderful thing 
I have seen since I jeft New York,” said Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, as she sat in the Oriental 
Home of the W. H. M.8. in San Francisco, and 
heard the children sirg their Christian songs, 
repeat their Bible verses, and play their little 
duets and trios on the piano. But this * beauti- 
fal and wonderful thing” is no more, Destruc- 
tion overtook it in the recent San Francisco 
disaster, and the dear children and young girls 
need our help even more than before. A new 
Home must de secured at the earliest day possi- 
ble, and money donations for this pur)ose 
should be sent to Mra. F. D. Bovard, 2600 Falton 
S8t., Berkeley, Cal. 


— It was at first believed that the Japanese 
Home under the care of the W.H M.S8., was 
also destroyed, but a letter from Dr. Smyth, in 
San Fcancisco, to the Missionary Society, states 
that the Japanese Home is standing, and that 
at the time of his writing it sheltered one hun- 
dred Japanese. If this be the case, it is occasion 
for gre.t gratitude to God; but all friends of 
this beau i ul work should rememb:r tbat out- 
side help must be given to enable it to go on 
with its beneficent wor«, since so large a part of 
the source of supplies is destroyed. Donations 
of money should be sent to Mrs. Bishop J. W. 
Hamilton, 435 Buchanan S8t., San Fraacisco, 
Cal., and supplies should go directly to the Jap- 
anese Woman’s Home, 2025 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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superior remedies. 


For a long time we have been firmly determined 
to produce all our medicines entirely free from 
alcohol, and thereby forever remove the very last ob- 
jection that any one could possibly have to these 
These efforts have just resulted 
in the most complete victory, and hereafter all our 
medicines will be entirely free from alcohol in any 

















form whatever. 














Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Non-alcoholic ) 
Revised Formula 
Each Fluid Ounce Represents 


Sarsaparilla Root . -. ~- 10 Grains 
Yellow Dock Root e . 8 Grains 
Licorice Root. . > . 8 Grains 
Buckthorn Bark . - « & Grains 
Burdock Root. . ‘ - 8 Grains 
Senna Leaves. - e« Grains 
Black Cohosh Root ° 2 Grains 
Stillingia Root . « « &@eamms 
Poke Root — « 1 Grain 

Cinchona Red Bark . . 2 Grains 
Iodide of Potassium . . 4 Grains 


Glycerine } Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce. 


Ayer’s Malaria and Ague Cure 


( Non-alcoholic 
Revised Formula 












Each Fluid Ounce 
Quinia aa eer ° - 8 Grains 
Cinnamon ,” P . 8 Grains 
Jamaica Ginge: rns 8 Grains 
Cloves sf i ‘ ° . Grains 
Peppermint . . » . 8 Grains 
Orange-peel . . . . 12 Grains 


Glycerine | Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one f.uid ounce. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


( Non-alcoholic 
Revised Formula 


Each Fluid Ounce Represents 


Wild Cherry . . 6 Grains 
Grindelia Robusta 4 Grains 


White Pine . . . . Grains 
Senega ae ee 
Terpin Hydrate . . . 4&Grains 
Blood Root . . . . 23% Grains 
Rio Ipecac . ae a es ee 
Citric Acid ct eo Oe le ee 
Heroin - e« « 1-6 Grain 


Glycerine | Bqual parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce, 


Ayer’s Pills 


Each Pill Contains 
Podophyllin. . . + 1-8 Grain 
Jalapin . . + . . 1-8 Grain 
Aloin . . . . 1-12 Grain 
Oil Peppermint . . . 1-34 Grain 
OilSpearmint . . . 1-34 Grain 
Capsicum . . . . 1-34 Grain 
Ginger . . . . + I1-4Grain 











as a part of the label. 






Every bottle of medicine now leaving our laboratory has 
the full and complete formula, printed in plain English, 






J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— There will be 
no meeting next Monday, as the Evangelical 
Alliance holds its monthly meeting at Park St. 
Church, at 1030. The speaker will be Rev. James 
H. Boyd, of Dublin, Ireland. On Monday, the 
2ist, Rev. Dr. Charles A. Crane, of People’s 
Church, will speak on “ Boston Affairs.” The 
execulive committee, recently elected, are: 
Revs. C. A. Crane, C. W. Holden and W. W. 
Guth. 


Bosten District 


Alliston. — The church here tendered a recep- 
tion to the new pastor, Kev. J. Frank Chase, 
and family last Thursday. In line with the 
pastor and wife were Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 3. 
Paine. Speeches of welcome were made by 
representatives of ail the societies of the church 
— F. M. Macer for the official board, Mrs, J.8. 
Paine for wadies’ Aid Society, J. 8. Paine for 
Sunday-school, F. A. Fioyd for Epworth 
League, Mrs. K. M. Noyes for missionary inter- 
ests. Ihe pastor’s wife rendered a solo and 
was presented with a bouquet on behalf of the 
Ladies’ Aid by Miss Zaidee Godfrey. Mrs. Inez 
B. Ross presented flowers from the Epworth 
League to Mrs. Newell, motber of the pastor’s 
wife. Rev. Mr. Haarvig, of Ajlsion Congrega- 
tional Church, voiced the welcome of sister 
churches, and Rev. Mr. Bainbridge, of the 
Hill Memoria! Baptist Church, added words of 
welcome, to all of which the new pastor re- 
sponded happily. Over 225 enjoyed the bounti 
ful refreshments jointly served by all societies, 
after being presented to those in line by young 
people of the uburch serving as ushers — Albert 
Higgins, Paul Macfarlane, Albert G. Wolff, Ray 
Haggett, Wm. Mitchell, A. Louise Williams, 
Zaidee Godfrey, Lottie Slater, Fanny Hubbard, 
Gertrude Cobb, Gertrude Floyd, Grace 
Floyd, Grace Bowser, Anna Haneop, 
Bertha Topham. J. 8. Paine was master of 
ceremonies, A very hopeful and helpful spirit 
prevails in the church. 

Jamaica Plain, &. Andrew's.—On Wednesday 
yvening, May 2, a charming aud enthusiastic 
reception was given the new pastor, Rev. 
Joseph Candlin, and his wife. Excellent solo 
singing and readings were greatly enjoyed. 
Greetings were exiended by representaiives 
of the official bourd, the Ladies’ Alt, and the 
young people. Pastor and people are entering 
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Or any otber New England Point 
PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
—TO THE— 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
ADIRONDACK Mountains 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NORTHERN MICHiGAN 
and Lake Resorts 
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IF YOU EXPECT TO TRAVEL 

TAIS SUMMER, e¢all on nearest 

agent of the New York Central Lines 
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information of value. 

R. M. HARRIS, City Ticket Agent, 
366 Washington St,, Boston | 
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bopefully and unitedly upon their work. St. 
Andrew’s falls in line with the spirit of benevo- 
lence for the earthquake sufferers. On Sunday 
evening, April 29, after a very fine song service, 
there was a collection of $24. 


Cambridge District 


Lowell, Worthen St.— Rev. E. P. Herrick 
writes: ‘* The Lowell churcbes had contributed 
to the local fund for the San Francisco sufferers 
before the appeal came from the Bishops and 
te Boston Preachers’ Meeting. St. Paul’s (Rev. 
G. B. Dean, pastor) raised $100; Wortben Street, 
$50 ; Highlands (Rev. B. F. Kingsley, pastor), 
$20”’ 

Cambridge, Trinity Church.— Dr. O. 8. 
Baketel, of New York, delighted every 
one on Sunday morning with a sermon 
from 2 Tim. 8:15. His son, Mr. Leon Bake- 
tel, of Boston, rendered a solo, and the 
children’s choir sang finely. Dr. Beketel pre- 
sented the claims of the Sunday School Union 
and received a very good collection. Later he 
addressed the Sunday-school, interesting them 
in new lines of work. Dr.John D. Picales also 
spoke On the lines of work that the Massachu 
setts Sunday school Association are following, 
urging better qualifications on the part of 
teachers. It was a day of special interest to 
tbe church and Sunday-school. Rev. €. M, 
Pickles, pastor. 


Lynn District 


Stoneham. — This cburco is enjoying a season 
of prosperity. Sunday, May 6, thoagh a dark 
and stormy day — so dark that it was necessary 
to light the electric lights during the morning 
eervice—was a ‘“red-letter day” for this 
church. The pastor, Rev. N. B. Fisk, received 2 
young men on probation, baptized 6 young 
men and 1 woman, and received 24 from proba- 
tion into full membership and 5 by letter, 
making 31 in all uniting with the church last 
Suoday. Three others whose probation had 
expired were to have been received, but were 
detained by illness. The church is greatly en- 
couraged. Its financial outlook is 50 per cet. 
better than a year ago. This is the fiftieth 
aunbiversary of permanent Methodist preach- 
ing in Stoneham, and the pastor das suggested 
a “jubilee” and the lifting of the entire debt 
now resting upon the church. A committee 
bas been appointed, and the work ise under 
way. It will be accomplished. G. F. D 
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Dover District 


Chester. — Some time since, it was reported 
in these columns that two memorial lamps 
had been placed in the church at Chester by 
the family of the late Isaac Undernill. Only 
one of these lamps should bave been so cred- 
lied, The other was given by Mr. Albert EKa- 
wards, in memory of his departed wife. This 
correction is made in the interest of accuracy, 
and ip view of the apostolic rule: ** Honor to 
whom honor.” The late pastor, Rev. E. H. 
Thrasber, at Auburn and Chester, was trans- 
ferred at Lawrence to the New England Confer 
ence. Rev. C. M. Tibbetts has now taken up 
tne work. His :.ecord at Hampton gives ample 
reason to expect good service in this new field. 


Newmarket. — By the faithful service of Rev. 
Dr. C. LD. Hills the past year a piano was added 
to the equipment of this cnurich. He also 
secured generous additions to the Sunday- 
school library of useful books donated by bk irst 
Cbhurecb in Lynu at Dr. Hills’ solicitation, in 
Kindly recognition of his pastorate there. 
Some volumes were also secured for this pur- 
pose from personal friends. Rev. D. C. Bab- 
cock, still vigorous in body and mind, is now 
on tne historic ground at Newmarket. Maya 
good year follow, and this church, once so 
strong, take on fresh life. 


Dover, St. John’s. —The new minister, Rev. 
A. Justin Northrup, being not a little weary 
after bis faithful service as host of the Conier- 
ence, did not begin in his oew field until April 
29. Dr. Sanderson filled the desk at St. Jobn’s 
the first Sunday of this year. Mr. Northrup 
made a favorable impression at his first serv- 
ice. The outlook for the year is bright. 


Rochester. — Rev. L. R. Danfortb is still in 
charge. Some essential repairs on the outside 
of the church are in progress. Extensive inte 
rior improvements are to follow. A contract 





Chronic 
Rheumatism 
_ Cured 


You can Quickly Cure Yourself at 
Home without Risk or Danger 





COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


I have a secret cure for chronic rheumatism 
inall ite forms. My secret remedy was found 
after suffering for years without relief, during 
which time I tried every known remedy for 
this agonizing disease. Much of thetime I was 
so bad I conld not walk without crutches, [ 
cured myself and have cured thousands of oth. 
ers since,among them men and women who 
had suffered for thirty and forty years. If you 
have rheumatism in any form. let me send you 
a free trial package. Don’t doubt, don’t delay, 
but fill out free coupon below and mail today. 





FREE COUPON 


JOHN A. SMITH, 3502 Gloria Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WI8. 


Iam a sufferer from rheumatism, and I want to 
be cured. If you will send me a trial package of 
your remedy by mail, free, I will give it atrial. My 
address is : 


Name ° ° ° ° ° . . . . . 
Street, No. . ° ° . . ° ° . . 
City ° ° ° ° ° ° . . . . 
State ° : . . . ° . . . . 

















for a new organ has been closed with the Estey 
Organ Cou. pany (price, $3,000), Organ commit- 
tee: Miss J. M. Hodgdon, the organist, Mrs. J. 
G. Coffin, the soprano, and Pastor Danforth. 
The organ is to be installed by the first of Sep- 
tember. 


Lawrence, Garden St. — Bishop Hamilton 
was expected to transfer some good man to 
serve this church. No announcement has yet 
reached this scribe. Dr. Curl, presiding elder of 
Concord District, preached the first Sunday, 
much to the pleasure of many friends. On the 
second Sunday the beloved veteran, Rev. Geo. 
W. Norris, was in charge of the services. 


Newfields. — Mrs. Mary R. Pike, widow of 
Rev. James Pike, recently suffered a double 
fracture of her right wrist. It was her wish and 
purpose to avoid publicity. It proved vain. 
The news promptly appeared in a Boston daily. 
This notice of tae case is simply to assure her 
many friends that this good woman, nearly 90 
years young, is now quite comfortable, Her 
physician is much pleased with the favorable 
indications of successtul recovery from the 
injucy. Mother Pike has found the grsce of her 
Lord sufficient. For life bere, or in the city of 
God, she waa ready. oO. C. 





Keep the Balance Up 


It has been trutbfally said that any disturb- 
ance of the even balance of health causes 
serious trouble. Nobody can be too careful to 
keepthis balanceup. When people begin to 
lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
imprudence brings on sickness, weakness, or 
debility. Thesystem neeis a tonic, craves it, 
and should not be denied it ; and the best tonic 
of which we have any Knowledge is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia. What this medicine has done in 
keeping healthy people healthy, in keeping up 
the even balance of health, gives it the same 
distinction as a preventive that it enjoys as a 
cure. Its early use has illustrated the wisdom 
of the old saying that ‘‘astitch in time saves 
nine.” Take Hood’s for appetite, strength and 
endurance. 
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Appreciation of Bishop Neely 


N regard to Bishop Neely, the Andes 
I Conference, at its recent session, took 
the following action : 


“Our hearts are full of gratitude to God for 
the preservation of, ant watchful care over, our 
peloved Bishop Neely in his long journeys and 
arduous Jabors during the past year in the ad 
ministration of Lhe affairs of our great church 
on this continent. 

‘ Resolved, That we express to Bishop Neely 
our deep appreciation of his ability in admin- 
istering the affairs of the Mission, his interest 
in all (he departments of our work, and the ur’, 
form Kindness and courtesy which he husshown 
to us Officially and personally. 

‘* We pray that Divine care may attend him 
in the preseat year.” 





The Dry-Dock Dewey 


FTER experiencing halt a hurricane 
l \ in the Mediterrarean, the dry dock 
Dewey bas at last passed safely through 
the Suez Canal, in two days, under the 
convoy of the Canal tugs, the authorities 
preferring to use their own tow: boats for 
that operation. The buoys in the Canal 
were taken up temporarily, and steamers 
passing the other way were made to lie up 
along the bank, or to keep out of the Canal 
while the big dry-dock sailed serenely by. 
It was feared that the high winds prevail- 
ing over the low lands of Egypt might 
blow the dock against the bank of the 
Canal, but such trouble was not after ull 
experienced. As the typhoon season is 
drawing near, the dry-dock may tie up at 
Aden for several months. 





BANQUET AND MORTGAGE. BURNING, — 
There will be a banquet and mortgage burning 
at the Stanton Ave. Church, Dorchester, Thurs 
day evening, May 17. All friends and former 
members are cordially invited to participate. 
Reception to tte Bishop, presiding elder, and 
former pastors and their wives, at 6.30 0’clock. 
Banquet at 7. 

L. A. NIES, Minister. 





RECEPTION TO TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATES, — The New England Deacon- 
ess Aid Society will tender a reception to the 
graduates of the Deaconess Training Sct ool, and 
the regular deaconesses. at the close of the exer- 
cises On Wednesdsy evening, May 16 in Tre- 
mont St. Church, to which every one is cordial- 
ly invited. Miss Adelaide Slack and Miss Ger- 
trude Mayo are the committee in charge, and 
those engaged as ushers will please report to 
them on that evening; while those who are to 
assist in the serving at the tables will please 
report to Mrs. R. 8. Lambert, chairman of 
refreshment committee. 

A. B. SLACK, Cor. Sec. 





DEACONESS FRESH AIR WORK. — The 
New England Deaconess Association is in 
Search of a location for the fresh air work for 
this season. Requirements: A large house 
accommodating fifty to sixty children — an 
Old-fashioned farmhouse with large rooms «nd 
attic preferred. Must be within thirty miles of 
Boston on account of cost of transportation, 
and location on the line of the Boston «& 
Albany is preferred. We desire to rent for this 
Season, but if the right place is secured there is 
& prospect of buying later. Address all com- 
Munications to the Deaconess Home, 793 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston. 


‘SUMMER HOME --- ASBURY GROVE 


Fine cottage in good order, 7 rooms — parlor, 
dining-room 28 ft. long, kitchen, 4 bedrooms. 
Every room furnished, all ready to occupy for 
the summer. Nice piazzas, blinds, shades, and 
every window and door nicely screened. On 
high land. $450 takes all. Owner, EDWARD 8, 
CkRocKETT, 6 Beacon 8t.. Boston. Tel. Hay- 


Market 690. 
WANTED All-round Printer to work in small 
job office. Must be competent to 
take entire charge. Elderly man preferred. 
Address, stating wages expected, 
x 184, Leominster, Mass. 
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POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 


Rev. Chas, B. Bromley, Cutler, Washington County, 
Maine. 

Rev. Clinton E. Bromley, Lubec, Washington 
Maine. 


Co., 





SPECIAL NOTICE. — Miss Clementina But- 
ler will furnish information regarding expepse 
of the Jubilee trip and the round-the-world 
trip, with time of sailing and routes,to those 
who apply (enclosing stamp). Address, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 





COLLECTION PLATES WANTED. — Has 
any church some collection plates they do not 
need? Address, R. H. YOUNG, 

Griswold, Conn. 





ATTENTION ! AUXILIARY TREASURERS 
Ww.F.M.S.!— After this date, send all moneys 
for the New England Conference treasurer to 
Mrs. Carrie K Kellogg,at Kgypt, Mass. This 
will be Mrs. Kellogg’s address until Oct. 1. 





AGGRESSIVE EVANGELISM — RALLY 
MEETINGS. —The commission on aggressive 
evangelism in the Vermont Conference has 
arranged for three rally meetings in the Confer- 
ence, to be led by Rev. T. 8S. Henderson, D. D., of 
the New York East Conference: 1, Montpelier, 
May 18 and 14; 2, Lyndonville, May 15 and 16; 
38, White River Junction, May i7and 18. Mrs. 
Hendersou will assist in the singing. It is hoped 
that every preacher in the Conference will at- 
tend at least one of these meetings. Let us 
pray earnestly that, as a Conference, we may 
get a grand start on the line of soul-saving. 


JOSEPH HAMILTON. 





NOTICE. — The Evangelical Alliance of Bos. 
ton and vicinity will meet on Monday, May 14, 
at 10.30 a. m., at Park St. Church, Boston. The 
speaker will be Rev. James H. Boyd, of Dublin, 
Ireland, his subject being, ‘‘ lreland’s Ills: Their 
Cause and Cure,” 





SUPPLY WORK WANTED. — Rev. Fred B. 
Fisher, of Agra, India, a first-class preacher, 
desires to spend the summer pear Boston. 
Communicate with Rev. Dillon Bronson, Brook: 
line, or Rev. Fred B. Fisher, Muncie, Indiana. 





CORNER-STONE LAYING. — The corner- 
stone laying of the William Butler Memorial 
Caurch at Shelburne Falls will occur Thursday 
evening, May 10, Presiding Elder Richardson 
officiating. Kev. Dr. Fravklin Hamilton will 
deliver the aduress. An unsolicited subscrip- 
tion of $ has been made toward a memorial 
window to Mary Lyon, who was born in Shel 
burne Falls. President Mary E. Woolley heart- 
ily endorses the idea. Who will help? 


T. C. MARTIN, Pastor. 





COMMENCEMENT DEACONKESS TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL AND HOSPIrAL.— The Iléth 
annual Commencement exercises of the Dea- 
coness Hible Training School and Deaconess 
Hospital will be held in Tremont St. Church, 
Wednesday, May 16, at 7.30 p.m. Rev. Or. John 
Reid Shannon will deliver the address. Follow- 
ing the exercises a reception will be given to 
the graduates in the vestry of the church by 
the ladies of the New England Deaconess Aid 
Society. A cordial invitation is extended to 
the public. 





NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. — The endeavor of the Post Office De- 
partment to place our village (Kinsey, Ala.) 
on the ‘*R. F. D. Route” is working havoc 
with our mail. Wedo not get half tne mail we 
did formerly, and the dear old HERALD we get 
once amonth. But hoping we may catch the 
eye of our brother preacher, we send the follow- 
ing: 1. We have received $200 toward the $50 000 
endowment we are seeking, leaviug us only 
#49 800 more to get. 2. We hope to be North by 
May 20, and will be prepared to supply any pul- 
pit in New England where we can present our 
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work and take a collection for thesame. We 
do this without expense to church or preacher 
other than entertainment. 3. We want a live, 
earnest worker, male or female, to act as finan- 
cial secretary for the Emeline 8S. Hamien In- 
dustrial Home for Girls. Address, 


(REV.) GEO. M. HAMLEN, 
176 Winthrop St., Taunton, Mass, 





URGENT NOTICE — RELIEF SUPPLIES. — 
Will all who are planning to send barrels and 
boxes of supplies to San Francisco for the 
relief of our Methodist people please communi- 
cate immediately with REV. FRANKLIN HAmM- 
ILTON, 66 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, for informa- 
tion in regard to transportation. Measures are 
being taken to secure free transportation for 
all such supplies. It is imperative that fu!l 
information be sent concerning number of 
articles, in order to secure space in the cars 
carrying the reluef supplies. 





BUREAU Of NEED AND SUPPLY. — Rev. 
T. C. Martin, of Shelburne Falis, has charge of 
this bureau. Hymnals, church cusnions, com- 
munion service, settees, are needed. Can sup- 
ply free, or for very small price, a large reed 
organ, fine chandelier and lamps. At any time 
during the Conference year, through corre- 
spondence with the above, let rich and poor 
meet together. ° 








cae L“ PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


ive NO gumining to clog neck of bottle—No 

= —@», 8ediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 

ee "ae finest papers, Full 2oz. bottle retails at 

Soa Sc., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
PAGE’s 
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pints, pints and quarts, 


LPage’s Photo Paste, 


202. size retails5c.; by mail, 10c. 


LE PAGES GLUES” 


In THE 
WORLD 

1 0z. bottle or tube, 10¢.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 151 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





EXCHANGE. — Pastors in Oklahoma, Wis 
consin, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Colorado, 
$1,20) and bousein each case, are Open to ex- 
change. We gather and supply information 
regarding exchange. Address 

INTER-CONFERENCE EXCHANGE BUREAU, 
Lock Box 2004, Boston, Mass. 





A member of the Detroit Conference will be 
in Boston on Sunday, July 1, and will be able 
to aupply a cburch on that date Apply at 
once. J. D., Care ZION S HERALD. 





Charming Cape Cod 


This delightful section as a summer resort is 
described in an Announcement issued by co- 
operation of churches. Interested persons are 
asked to send postal card address for copy. 


REV. H. W. Brown, 
Sandaich, Mass. 





FOR SALE OR TO RENT, Hawkes Cottage, 
seven rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake 
W innepesaukee ; under large pines, near steam- 
boat landing, good water, fine scenery, good 
boating, fisning and bathing. Inquire of Rev. 
Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Conn. 





THE CLAPLIN UNIVERSITY ea tierra 
cored —that has 
Charmed bundreds of audiences f10m Maine to 
California, will spena the Summer in New 
Engiand in the interests of the endowment 
tund of the University. Engagements are so- 
licited from cnurcnoes, Kpwortr Leagues, Con- 
ventions, etc. Address, 
Mrs. PROF. J. E. WALLACF, 
Advance Agent, 
or, L. M. DUNTON, President, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
N RTAKE 
Fee erat UD MeALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Aagjoining Dudley st. Lerminal 
All modern improvements under ope roof, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue‘ 
Sense chapel. Tel., Roxbury, 
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OBITUARIES 


Come near me, triend! 
W hat is this feeling 
That from my finger tips 
Comes stealing? 
And what this light 
Encircling me? 
A pictore of eternity? 
Alas! my breatb! 
I hear a souni! as waters swelling: 
The rapturous joy of heaven foretelling. 
The light ie gone, | cannot see; 
I hear the Master calling me. 
’Tis death, ’tis death! 


—J.DARL HENDERSON, in United Presbyte 
rian. 





Spinney.— Mrs. Lucy Spinney, widow of Rev. 
J. 8. Spinney, of the Vermont Conference, and 
the youngest daughter of Nathanie) and Eliza- 
beth Campbell, died at her home in Northfield, 
Vt., Feb. 1, 1906, at the age of 8&3 years, 7 months, 
and 26 days. 

She was born in Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 27, 1822. 
Her father died when she was a very small 
child, and the mother, with ber family of small 
children, moved to Montpelier. Several years 
later the mother marrieda Mr. Fullerton who, 
with his new wife, settled in Waitsfield, where 
Mrs. Spinney spent ber gir)/tood days and was 
educated in ithe public schools. In 1859 she was 
united in marriage with Mr. D. D. Martin, of 
Wuliamstown, who was a devoted Christian, 
loyal to all the principles of MetLodism and 
active in every department of church worrk. 
He died in 1880, and in 1883 she was married to 
Rev. J. 8. Spinney, who on Feb. 10, 1887, went 
home to dwell with his Lord. 

Mre. Spinney was converted in early life, and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which she remaiued a member to the day 
of ber departure. When she was Mrs. Martin 
ehe entered heartily with ber husband into the 
service of the Lord, both in the church and at 
their home. The people of God were her peo. 
ple, and ever found a hospitable welcome be 
neath ber roof. Her home was always open to 
the Methodist preacher and his family, and the 
church in Williamstown, where she was for a 
long time a member, had her hearty support 
both by her labors and ber money. She was 
liberat with her means, and contributed liber- 
ally to the support of the ministry ard the 
various benevolent enterprises of the church. 
@he gave quite generously to Montpelier Sem. 
inary, having given $100 at one time and $300 at 
another ; and later she gave $1,000, for which 
ehe was to receive a liberal interest during her 
matural life. During the last ten or twelve 
years of her life the poor appealed to ber sym- 
pathy and won the larger purt of her benevo- 
lent contributions. When she married Mr. 
Spinney he bad taken a superannuated relation 
to Conference, so she never had the distin- 
guished honor and the unqualified pleasure of 
being the mistress of a Methodist parsonsg;. 

During the last few years of her life she suf 
fered with a heart difficulty which deprived her 
from going into any public gathering, hence 

from attending the religious services of the 
ehurch. A few days before she died, having 
rallied a little from a sinking spell which 
brought her so near tbe shores of the eternal, 
ehe said to her pastor: “I am ready to go. 
The future looks clear, and my Saviour is near. 
I feel that He is now waiting for me.” she 
rallied a little from this,so that she could be 
bolstered up in bed; but on Feb. 1, late in the 
afternoon, she was taken ill again, and ina 
few hours of suffering her soul was kissed away 
to her Saviour whom she loved. 

The funeral service was held on Monday 
afternoon at her home, conducted by the pas- 
tor, and ber body was laid in Elmwood ceme- 
tery to await the resurrection of the just. 

E. W. SHARP. 





Gilbert. — Mre. Lucretia Balfour Gilbert, old- 
est daughter of David and Elizabeth Baifour 
Caine, was born ip St. Stephen, New Bruns 
wick, April 3. 1825 and died in the faith of 
Christ, March 28, 1906 in the 8lst year of her 
age, showing forth to the latest moment of her 
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earthly career the patience, courage and nobie 
bearing of the devout Obristian. 

Mrs. Gilbert was a member of a family of 
nine children, all of whom have passed from 
this life, excepting a younger sister, Mrs. A. E. 
Morrill, of North Yarmouth, Me., who is the 
only surviving member of the family. During 
the last few years of life Mrs. Gi!bert was 
called to pass through much testing, but in the 
midst of the furnace of affi'ction she was com- 
forted and sustained by the presence of the 
Divine Comforter. Her husband passed from 
this life three months ago. Weakness and 
infirmity for the past few months prevented 
her attending the church services, in which she 
was deeply and loyally interested. She became 
a Christian early in life, being converted under 
the ministry of Rev. Abner P. Hillman, and 
immediately became a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Orono, Me. Moving 
to Portiand, Mrs. Gilbert became affiliated with 
Congress Street Church, and latterly with 
Clark Memorial Church, Woodfords, 

Mrs. Gilbert was a lady of devout spirit, 
quiet, unassuming, always ready and willing to 
render any service in her power to the church 
she loved with an undivided affection. No 
worthy appeal ever reached her but she re- 
sponded to it as though it werea joy and priv- 
ilege to render some return to ber Lord and 
Master. Her deep and abiding interest in the 
Woman’s Home and Foreigao Missionary Socie- 
ties was shown in the substantial bequests to 
these causes, revealed in her last will and 
testament, and in the church she ardenily 
loved by bequests to Clark Memorial and 
Washington Ave. Churches of Portland. 

Her end came suddenly, but it was looked 
forward to and anticipated. To Mrs. Gilbert it 
was aday of coronation. No doubts or fearful 
forebodings assailed her. She simply waited 
for her Lord ; and when her days were full and 
her task completed, she stepped into the 
chariot of God, and “ was pot,’ for God had 
taken her to Himself. Her life was such, and 
her faith so evident, that we may truly say she 
passed on ‘in sure and certain hope of a glo- 
rious resurrection.” 

Tle funeral service was conducted by her 
pastor at the family residence, and the iuter- 
ment took place at Evergreen Cemetery. 

GEORGE ¥F. MIILWARD. 





Wooley. — Susanna Wooley, widow of John 
Wooley, passed away fiom the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. John T. Knott, April 8, 1906 at 
Berkeley, R. I., in her 86th year. 

Sbe was born March 5. 1820, in Caoarlesworth, 
Derbyshire, England, and came to this country 
several years later. She resided in Berkeley 
nearly forty eight years. She was the mother 
of seven children, five of whom are living, and 
was one of the oldest and most respected resi 
dents in the town. She was received on proba 
tion in the Berkeley Methodist Episcop:) 
Church, June 6, 1892, and joined in fuli, May 28, 
1898. Her faithful and loving daughter watched 
over and cared for her mother night and day 
for years. 

Mrs. Wooley was a person of piety. Her 
shining light was seen and felt. To live for 
Christ was her aim ; to die was gain. She de- 
sired to be absent from the body that she 
might be present with the Lord. 

Funeral services were held at the church, 
conducted by the pastor. Interment was made 
in Oak Cemetery, Pawtucket, R. I. 

JAMES TREGASKIS, 

Pope — Mrs. Betsey Talbot Pope, whose death 
occurred in Brookline, Mass., April 3 1906, aged 
89 years, was for over a haif century a loyal 
member of the Methcdist Episcopal Charsh., 

Ste was the daughter of Hon. M. J. Talbot, of 
Kast Machiase, Maine, one of the pioneer Meth- 
odists of that State. Despite strong Congrega- 
tional in flaences about her, Mrs. Pope followed 
the convictions of her father, and during her 
long lifs her love and loyalty to the church of 
her choice never wavered. On coming ‘o Bos 
ton to live, sbe united with Tremont Street 
Church, and was active in its work uatil 
she moved to Dorchester, where she was the 
prime mover in organizing a mission Sunday- 
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school and service which grew into the ros 
perous Howard Avenue Chapel, which became 
the nucleus of Baker Memorial Church. She 
was oue of the original members of the Wom. 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, and was its 
first secretary. Her zeal for the missionary 
cause was always Warm. 

Though for some years her delicate health 
prevented her from attending church or going 
from home, her interest in the worlds work 
and her erjoyment of boogs and society was 
vital to the last. She was the centre of u large 
circle of friends, children and grandchildren, 
whose devotion testified to the rare attractive- 
ness of her personality. Her long life of almost 
ninety years is a benediction and example to 
those who have come ander Its influence. 

She leaves five children — Wm. J. Pope, Mrs, 
Austin Harris, Mrs. Wm. H. Hawley, Mrs. 
Geo. A. Salmon, and Miss Alice Pope —and a 
younger brother, Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., of 
Providence, R. I. B. 


Townsend -- John Townsend passed into the 
unseen holies, Dec. 12, 1905, at the age of 73 
years, 8 months, and 9 days. 

He was a native of Maiden, Mass. At the age 
of twenty one years he was married to Miss 
May M. Stanhood, who survives him, together 
with tbree of their children — William A., of 
Oikland, Cal., Benjamin S., and Mrs. Charles 
Buck, of Worcester. 

Mr. Townsend was for thirty years a member 
of Laurel St. Churecb, Worcester. Through 
many years he was a very eff:ctive class-leader, 
aman of profound religious experience, who 
carried his religion into the affairs of every- 
day life. He celebrated the 50.5 anniversary of 
bis marriage in 1903. 

Only one week before his departure from this 
life, his daughter, Mrs. Rose Faller, passed be- 
fore him into tne better land. Both taneral ad- 
dresses were deiivered by Rev. H. H. Paine, of 








Back of the lungs, heart, stomach, kid- 
neys, liver and other organs ot the body is 
a force that gives lite and motion to these 
organs. This lite current is the nerve force, 
or nerve fluid, that is sent out from the 
nerve cells of the brain and spinal cord 
through the nerves. When this nerve torce 
is weak, the action of these organs is weak. 
Not one of them would be capable of mo- 
tion without it, and the body is weak or 
strong, sick or well, in proportion to the 
supply ot this nerve torce. When this lite 
current is weak, you feel tired, irritable, 
with nerves unstrung, and sleep impos- 
sible, have headache, neuralgia, backache, 
indigestion, stomach trouble, and so on, 
covering a long list of ailments. There is 
but one thing to do—restore the nerve 
torce. This is what Dr. Miles’ Rastorative 
Nervine does. It iurnishes nourishment to 
the nerve celis ; it builds up nerve tissue, 
it allays the nerve irritation, and adds 
strength and vigor to the nervous system, 
and thus restores power and energy to all 
the organs of the body. Nervine so seldom 
tails in cases of this kind, that druggists 
agree to, and do, retund the money it the 
first bottle does not benefit. 

Miles Medical Cv., Eiknart, Ind. 





Deadly Cancer Cured with Oils 


This terrible disease has at last yielded to a 
mild treatment. Dr. Bye, tne able specialist of 
Kansas City, Mo, states that this terriole dis- 
ease cin be cured. The Doctor has accom- 
plished s me wonderfal cures recently in what 
seemed incurable cases, cured in from two to 
ten weeks’ treatment with a combination of 
Medicated Oils. A handsome illustrated book 
is sent free, showing the disease in its various 
forms The Oi)! cures cancer, tumor, caiarrh, 
piles, fistula, and all skin and womb diseases. 
Call or address Dr. BYE cor. 9th and Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. 
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RCZEMA Skin Diseases, Eruptions, old Sores 
quickly, permanently cured wit 
“ Hermit Salve.” Results talk. 25 and 50c., al 
druggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co. 
9 Bell Block, Elkhart, Ind. 








Webster, a long-time friend and former pastor 
of the family. They leave a fragrant memory 
and live in the hearts of all who knew them. 

W. A. Woon. 





Robins. —Wilbur Fisk Robins, who died at his 
rome in Littleton, N. H., March 238, 1906, had 
bee~ a resident of Littleton ali his life. He 
was born Aug. 20, 1852, on Knoll ferm, now 
owned by W. IL. Lincoln Adams, of Montclair, 
N. J. His great-grandfather, Douglas Robins, 
came to Littleton with his son, Joseph, a boy of 
nineteen, from Chesterfield, N. H.,in 1798, and 
settled on the farm which was held by the Rob- 
ins family more than one hundred years, 
There his great-grandfather, Douglas, and 
grandfather, Joseph, died. There his father, 
Douglas, and he himself were born. He was 
the only brother of Rev. J. E. Rubins, of Man- 
chester. 

As a boy, Wilbur worked on the farm and 
attended the district school. Later ne atteaded 
the high school in the village and also Tilton 
Seminary and Wilbraham Academy. He was 
a faithful student, taking high rank in scholar 
ship. In 1874 he formed a partnership with 
Dennis O. Wallace, purchasing the village 
bookstore. In 1878 he bought the drug-store in 
Union Block, where he carried on business 
until his death. 

He married, Jan. 3, 1884, Minerva D. Beebe, 
then a school teacher, daughter of Rev. George 
Beebe, formerly pastor of the Methodist 
Church. He wasa justice of the peace, as were 
his father acd grandfather. He attended the 
Metbodist church, serving as trustee for many 
years. He was an enthusiastic and devoted 
Mason. He was master of Burns lodge three 
years and commander of St. Gerard command- 
ery two years. He bad passed through all the 
degrees of this ancient order up to the 82d 
degree. 

Mr. Kobins inherited a strong physical con 
stitution, but indoor life, with close ccnfine 
ment to business, gradually caused his vig 
orous strength to give way. For several years 
his friends sadly not c:d that he was in failing 
health, bat he would never admit that he was 
ill. By force of will he kept at his work until, a 
little morethan a year ago, he closed his store 
and went home with feeble steps, never again 
to take up the active duties of life. Medical aid 
was secured, but came too late. Heroically he 
struggled for life,as life meant much to him. 
He loved his business, bis home, his books, his 
friends. But doctor’s skill and loving care 
could not Keep back the destro) er, and at length 
life gave way. 

Mr. Robins was a man of sound jadgment 
and sterling integrity. He abborred shams, 
He was sensitive, quick, and sometimes abrupt, 
but he was ever faithful to the right «s he saw 
it. He never sought public ¢ffice, and never 
was so happy as when in his own bome among 
copgenial friends. 

On Sunday afternoon, after prayers at his 
residence, public services were held at the 
Methodist Church, under tke direction of St. 
Gerard Commandery, Knights Templar, Rev. 
W.F. Ineson, his pastor, officiating. The casket 
and altar of the church were loaded with beau. 
tifal flowers, sweet tokens cf love from the 
Grand Commandery of the State, St. Gerard 
Commandery of Littleton,and relatives and 
friends, 

As the poor, worn-out body was laid to rest in 
the village cemetery, and the solemn words of 
committal were uttered, the crystal snows on 
Mt. Washington and Mt, Lafayette were re- 
Splendent in the sunlight, while the sun over 
Kilburn Crags smiled good-night near the 
homeof his boyhood, whispering the promite 
of the morning. EMERSON. 


Brown. — Mrs. Mary 8. Brown was born, May 
27, 18382, and died, Feb. 19, 1906, in Henniker, 
N. H. 

Her father and mother, Stephen and Eunice 
Newhall, were members of the Methodist Epis- 
copa) Church in Henniker. From childhood 
She was taught in the home and in the church 
and Sunday-school concerning the great things 
of God. Early in life she saw the blessedness 
8nd glory of Christ and His great salvation, and 
yielding her young heart to Him whore r'gat it 
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is to reign, became a member of the church of 
her parents. Feb. 18. 1854, she was married to 
James B. Brown, who with his parents was a 
member of the same church. She and her 
husband were strong and devoted workers in 
the cause of Chrtst, he being an official member 
and for many years a teacher or superintendent 
of the Sunday-scoool. They also occupied a 
large place in the community, being prominent 
jn the town, and were thoroughly alive to every- 
thing that had for its end the good of the peo- 
ple, Into this Christian home came three chil- 
dren, two of whom are living — Ida, in Henpi- 
ker, and a member of the church of her parents 
and grandparents, and Moses J., of Spo- 
kane, Washington. Mr. Brown was called to 
his heavenly home, June 23, 1896, and nearly ten 
years later, Feb. 19, 1906,as the result of pneu- 
monia,the wifs ansi mother closed her eyes to 
the +: cenes of earth to join the redeemed above 
and to shout the praises of her God and Saviour. 

Mrs, Brown’s faculties were unimpaired. She 
was active, energetic, bright, gsnew her own 
nmoind, and could tell sou immediately what she 
thought. She was swee:-3pirited, sunny, full 
of goo1-will, careful of the feelings of others, 
and brought sunshine and good cheer to every 
one with whom she came incontact. She was 
constanuly in the house of God. She impressed 
you asone upon woom ihe Master's band had 
wrought until He had brought out tn indescrib 
able beauty and sweetness His own blessed im 
age. She came to ter grave“in a fulbage, like 
as ashock of corn cometh in his season.” 

The funeral was at the church. and the large 
numbers present testified to the large place she 
bad won for herself in the hearts of the people. 


J. H. TRow. 





Don’t think less of yoursystem than you do 
of your house. Give it a thorough cleansing, 
too. Take Hood's Sarsaparilia. 








—— 
——— 





EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


This historic school with modern equipment 
and special metuods, 89th year now open. For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
203-207 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
401 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 Rookery Bik., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave.. Portland, Ore, ; 
518 Parrott Bldg., san Francisco, Cal. ; 
525 Stimson Bik., Los angeles, Cal. 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Spring term beyins March 27 


Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Semi 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, hea)tby location, two hours fron 
Portland, ano six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the highest literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 

ear, introduces practical training in various 
branches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and grace a home. 
Special advantages in Music and Art, with the 
opportunities afforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of the largest and best equipped gymnasiums 
in the State, witb fineswimming pool, makes 
for the higbest physical developme:t of the 
Lasell girl. Olasse» in Conversation aud Nerve 
Training (under the personal direction of Annie 
Payson Call) offer unusual advantages. 

For catalogue address 


c. C. BRAGRON, Principal. 
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METHODIST BUCK CONGERN 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents, 





- Now Ready - 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
MINUTES 


FOR 


1906 


Price, 25 cts., by mail, 30 cts. 





Down in Porto Rico 


BY GEORGE MILTON FOWLES 


The prominent figures are the Porto 
Ricans of today. The author spent a year 
studying their pérsonal characteristics. 
He enjoyed the hospitality of a number of 
Porto Rican homes, has tormed many 
warm friendships, and has faith in the 
ultimate success of the Porto Rican people. 

1zmo. Cloth, Illustrated, 75 cents,net. By 
matl, 83 cents. 


———oeor 


Madeline 


BY HOPE DARING 


An excellent story to place in the hands 
of our girls. It will inspire them with a 
desire to so shape their lives that they may 
be as useful and as much beloved in their 
respective spheres as was “ Madeline, the 
Island Gir),” in the various circles in 
which she moved. The book is appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

12mo. Cloth, Illustrated. $1.00, postpaid. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 3, 1906. 
Applications now received for Fal! 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 

schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
a An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limitea number, Send 
for pooh ty Aa, oning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


The Rast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo!l for Both Sexes 


Ll Pre atory and Special Courses, Pupils 
= see ividaalised’ with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young pévpile who desire a thor- 
ough training in a nomelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 

Winter Term resumed Jan. 2, 1906. 
Spring Term will open March £7, 1906. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREEN WIOH. B. I. 
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Roval 


BAKING POWDER 
“Absolutely Pure - 





For the third of a century 
the standard for strength and 
purity. 

No other baking powder is 
“just as good as Royal,” 
either in strength, purity or 
wholesomeness. 





.  —— 





Editorial 
Continued from page 585 





goods. Minister Rockhill was quoted by 
the Bishop as saying that if the American 
Congress should make some slight con- 
cession to China in the exclusion laws, 
there would be no further danger of the 
boycott being again invoked. He ex- 
pressed the fear, however, that if Congress 
adjourned without some action there might 
be another outbreak. Bishop Bashford 
said China was becoming civilized at a 
rapidity amounting to revolution, and was 
today where Japan was twenty years ago. 





Nothing has given such unmistakable 
evidence of the deep rooted convictions of 
the American people concerning the sacred - 
mess of the marital relations as the treat 
ment of Maxim Gorky, the Russian revo- 
lutionist, who brought to this country as a 
companion a woman who is not his legal 
wite. The people will have nothing to do 
with him or her. Boston honored itself in 
reiusing to allow him to speak in Sym- 
pbony Hall. 





Certain changes were made in the ap- 
pointwents of the East Maine Conterence 
after adj »urnment, which leaves the follow- 
ing plan in place of the arrangement pub- 


lished in last week’s issue of the HER. 


ALD: Rockland District, North Waldoboro 
and Orfi’s Corner, supplied by H. W. Col- 
lins. Bucksport District, Gouldsboro and 
Prospect Harbor, supplied by N. F. At- 
wood ; Cutler, supplied by Charles B. 
Bromley. 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Charch jin this State, 
Bishop Lawrence called attention to the 
low average of mitisters’ salaries in his 
diocese. He said: * Eliminating the forty 
whose salaries are $2,000 or over, we find 
that the average salary of the rest (117 in 
number, or 74 per cent.) is but $1,291.23.” 
We tear that if one of our New England 
Conterences were investigated by way ot 
comparison, the average ministerial in- 
come would be found much lower. 


Admiral Dewey, whose victory in Ma- 
nila Bay eight years ago gave us the Phil. 
ippines, is strongly of the opinion that we 
ought to keep them. “ There are those,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ who say that we should give up 
the Philippines; but I think that it we 
want the trade of the Pacific—and we 
certainly do want it — we must hold the 
Philippines. They are essential to our 
success in commerce in the Pacific, as we 
have them for a base, which is inval- 
uable,”’ 
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THE BISHOPS AT EVANSTON 
“ AMICUS.” 


ATURE smiles on the Bishops at 
Evanston. The first four days of 
the session have been perfect spring days. 
The trees are in their earliest leatage ; the 
spring tlowers inflame the greensward ; 
the grey squirrels play frantically trom 
tree to tree ; robin, bluebird, thrush, vireo 
and song sparrow announce the dawn ; the 
great lake tranquilly takes its color from 
the sky. Nothing but duty can keep the 
Bishops indoors. 

All are here now who will be, namely, 
Bishops Andrews, Warren, Foss, Walden, 
Mallalieu, FitzGerald, Goodsell, McCabe, 
Hamilton, Moore, Cranston, Berry, Spell- 
meyer, McDowell, Bashtord, Wilson. Of 
the Missionary Bishops there are present 
Hartzell, Oldham, Scott. Bishop Fowler, 1t 
is said, is unable to come, but is believed to 
beimproving. Bishop Basbford, just trom 
China, seems to be in excellent health. As 
they filed out of their room at adjournment 
it was noticed that all seemed well and 
vigorous. Notwithstanding the agony he 
must have endured in the first few days 
after the San Francisco earthquake, Bishop 
Hamilton looks very well. Bishop Scott 
seems to have suffered nothing from his 
considerable stay in malarial Liberia. 
Bishop Oldham appears well, but a friena 
reports him as saying that the Indian and 
Malaysian heats have tried him somewhat. 
The three superannuates present — An- 
drews, Wa!den, and Mallalieu — seem as 
vigorous as at any time within the} last 
twenty years, and compel doubts as to the 
necessity for their superannuation. 

The sessions are held in the lecture- room 
of First Church, Evanston. Your corre- 
spondent inspected the arrangements, and 
found every convenience for comfortable 
work, and touches of beauty with fern and 
palm. It fell to the lot of your resident 
Bishop Goodsell to preside at the opening 
session. It is only six years since he was 
ths youngest,in years and in office. Now 
death and superannuation make him the 
fourth on the effective list. 

In the absence of news of any important 
action at this early date, your readers may 
be interested in the attention paid the 
Bishops. An overwhelming reception was 
given them in the parlors of the great 
Auditerium Hotel. In addition to the 
Bishops, Governor Hanly of Indiana, a 
member of our church, was in the receiving 
line, as also Mayor Dunne and his wite, 
who are Roman Catholics. Rev. Dinsdale 
T. Young, the delegate trom the British 
Wesleyan Conference to the General Con. 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, also received. He has a noble 
presence and a most genial manner. His 
wife was with him. Editor Thompson ot 
the Northwestern is the president ot the So 
cial Union ot Chicago, and headed the line 
with Bishop McDowell. The numbers who 
came to greet the Bishops were so great 
that the reception had to be abruptly ended, 
that the banquet might begin. People were 
there irom Minnesota, West Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana, Southern LIili- 
nois, and Ohio. The crowd could not pass 
in an hour and a half, though continually 
arged to hasten. At 730 all who had 
bought tickets were lifted to the ninth story 
to the great banquet room ablaze with light 
and glorious with palms and flowers. Six 
hundred sat down to a dinner excellent in 
quality and perfectly served. Brief speeches 
of fine quality were made by Bishops Spell- 
meyer and Mallalieu during the dinner. 

This finished, all adjourned to the great 
Auditorium in which the General Conter. 
ence met in 1900, and found it tull ; not less 
than four thousand were in the house. The 
robed choir of Grace Church was on the 
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platform. As the Bishops entered they 
were greeted wifh hearty applause. Gov. 
ernor Hanly presided, opening with a 
warm felicitous and Methodistic speech. 
After a fine rendering of the Hallelujah 
Chorus, Bishop Warren spoke in his lotty 
and inspiring way. Then came Rev. Dins- 
dale T. Young, the delegate from England, 
who proved himself an elegant, enthusias- 
tic and rousing speaker, eliciting the hearty 
amens and loud applause of the great 
audience when he described the English 
Forward Movement as a movement back- 
ward to the life and spirit of early Metho.- 
dism. His keynote was evangelism, pas- 
toral evangelism, and he said that, owing 
to the return to the old spirit, the gain in 
membership this last year was the greatest 
in thirty years. He disclaimed any confi- 
dence in philanthropic methods or social 
machinery as substitutes tor the rectifica- 
tion of society by the conversion of the 
individual man. He insisted that the 
changed man could alone vitalize philan- 
thropic and social machinery. The whole 
address was a blessed mingling of culture 
and fervor. 

Bishop McCabe made a characteristic 
speech on evangelism of the cities, equally 
mingling wisdom, wit, and warmth. No 
man in Methodism can as easily as he kill 
criticism by an irresistible personality. 
On the theme on which he spoke he had 
little temptation tor Maccabean eccentrici- 
ties, and the old soldier charmed, held and 
inspired hix audience, and coased speaking 
amid a roar of applause. 

Bishop Bashford glowingly described the 
awakening ot China, declaring that China 
had suddenly leaped to the place Japan 
held thirty years ago. He plead, to a 
wholly sympathetic audience, tor justice 
to China and her population. He warned 
us that the foreign governments could no 
longer exploit her tor their benefit, nor 
could we hope to increase our commerce 
while we neglected, rejected and oppressed 
Chinese citizens. 

Bishop McDowell spoke for Chicago and 
city work with tact, delicacy, strength, 
and great personalcharm. Every one says 
he has reached commanding influence 
alrexdy, and is an indetatigable worker. 

Thus closed a gathering reported at full 
length in the chiet Chicago papers as in- 
spiring in the highest degree, and one of 
the greatest religious demonstrations in the 
lite of the city. 

In the inability of your correspondent to 
gather news of episcopal action, as they 
report their work yet as merely begin- 
nings, he has talked with ministers and 
laymen as to the Chicago oatlook tur our 
church. The news is most inspiring. 
Plans tor evangelism covering the whole 
city are made. Money is raised to carry 
on the work, and individual churches are 
already on fire. Adjacent Conterences 
report wonderiul results, one having ten 
thousand probationers. Notbing in Mr. 
Young’s speech was more warmly assent- 
ed to than the statement that English Wes- 
leyanism up to ten years ago was busy 
in making itself well ordered and respect- 
able, and that in proportion as they con- 
sciously aimed at this, they lost self-torget- 
fulness and therefore converting power. 
He said that God had brought them where 
they were letting respectavility care for 
itself, and they were seeking souls, ‘'Our 
best,” he eaid, ‘our most cultured, are 
now preaching to the poorest and most 
ignorant in the great halls we have built 


in Manchester and London, and thousands 
gather where once only scores attended. 

I heard, sitting behind two Bishops, one 
of them say to the other: ** When snail we 
be able to get our best to preach to the 
worst?’’ The other said, alter a moment 
oi hesitation: ‘‘God hasten the day when 
we sbali have that, too!” “Amen!” said 
the other. 


